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EDITOR’S FARM NOTES; 
OR GLEANINGS AMONG PRACTICAL MEN. 


New-Rochelle Blackberry—A Mechanic's 
Garden. 


Norwa.x, Or.— Friday of last week, we 
spent at Norwalk, Ct., in visiting the grounds 
of two or three gentlemen. We first examined 
more particularly the New-Rochelle Blackberry, 
(called also the Lawton Blackberry,) of which 
Messrs. Geo. Seymour & Co. have a considera- 
ble number of plants now loaded with fruit. 
They have fruited this variety for seven years, 
and we think its value may now be considered 
so far settled, as to allow an expression of 
opinion upon its merits. 

It is evidently quite different from the com- 
mon wild varieties, and also different from any 
that have been cultivated. It is much larger, 
more uniform in size, and more prolific than 
other varieties; it has less seeds, a good flavor, 
and is a good keeper. It is also thought to be 
better adapted to poor soils. On this point we 
cannot speak as positively from our own obser- 
vation, One thing seems certain that it has not 
depreciated by cultivation during eight or ten 
years. 

As to its size, it will surprise most persons 
who see it for the first time. At Norwalk we 
saw several stalks bearing five to eight quarts 
each. We tried some that had been gathered 
over 40 hours, and found the flavor quite good. 
A quart of them numbered 111 berries. We 
picked a quart from vines which had received 
no manure for two years past, and from which 
the largest had just been selected for the New- 
Haven Horticultural Society, and found that 72 
of them filled a quart measure. 

The vines grow quite large—many of them 
over an inch in diameter, and the fruit hangs in 
thick clusters—in size more like very large 
Green Gage plums, than like the ordinary black- 
berry. The flavor is not apparently diminished 
by its large size, and the few seeds is not its 
least recommendation. We think this berry a 
valuable acquisition to our domestic fruits, and 
worthy of a place in every garden. We have 
watched this blackberry in several localities for 
some time past, and are thus particular in des- 
cribing it, in order to answer the numerous in- 
quiries we are continually receiving in regard to 
it. 

In transplanting it, Messrs. Seymour & Co., 
recommend selecting plants from two to three 
feet high, and to set them about the first of 


They may be put out on almost any ordinary 
soil at a distance of four to sixfeet. When set- 
ting out, it is desirable to cut off the vine at four 
to six inches from the ground. For field cul- 
ture, they recommend preparing the ground by 
plowing in an ordinary coating of barn-yard ma- 
nure. Two or three experiments with guano, 
dug in around the hill, have been quite success- 
ful. 

A Mecuanic’s Garpen.—We have frequent 
inquiries for some plan of cultivating small plots 
of ground, such as are owned by multitudes of 
mechanics, traders, and merchants residing in 
the suburbs of our cities and villages. We can 
not well put down on one, or even on a hundred 
pages, all the minute directions these men re- 
quire ; we will however do what we can to meet 
their wants. We here give them a list of what 
is on one plot of ground, of half an acre; and 
lest the statements may seem rather large, we 
may as well say in advance, that we describe 
just what we saw on the grounds of Mr. J. H. 
Siru, at Norwalk, Ct.; and further that al- 
though there is such a great number and va- 
riety of trees, fruits, vegetables, &c., there is no 
confused crowding or jumbling, but every thing 
seems to be arranged in perfect order. Mr. 
Sarra showed us a large sheet of paper, upon 
which he has marked out the ground occupied 
by each tree, plant, and plot of vegetables or 
berries, with the name and variety written 
down. We should also say,thatMr. S. is a labor- 
ing mechanic, and that he does nearly all the 
work required in his garden with his own hands, 
and out of the usual hours of business. 

His lot is about 100 feet wide, and of course 
extends back some 220 feet to make half an 
acre. The front half contains the house with 
front and side plots—the house being upon one 
side of the lot. In this front area, in part cov- 
ered with grass, are quite a variety of fruit 
and ornamental trees, including 14 cherry trees 
of different varieties, 4 standard and 10 dwarf 
pear trees, 2 dwarf apple trees, 6 peach trees, 3 
Norway spruce, 1 white pine, 2 balsam firs, 2 
horse-chesnut, 1 mountain ash, 4 common white 
ash (in the street outside the fence,) 4 common 
forest dog-wood, 2 elms, 5 roses of Sharon, 2 
wax plants, 12 varieties of roses, besides flower- 
ing currants, sweet-scented shrubs, &c. 

Back of this ground commences the garden, 
which is not, as it should not be, separated from 
it by any fence. In the rear is a cold Grapery, 
14 by 82 feet, with a grape border in front, 18 
feet wide. The rest of the ground is planted 
with various fruit trees, and divided into 
plots containing each of the following: beets, 
two varieties of onions, cabbages, pOtatoes, 
sweet corn, cucumbers, peas, three varieties of 
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radishes, two varieties of lettuce, nastertions, 
eleven varieties of strawberries, five varieties of 
raspberries, several vigorous hills of New-Ro- 
chelle and white blackberries, two varieties of 
gooseberries, and three varieties of currants. 
In addition to these, there are plants of hops, 
sage, parsley, pie-plant (in abundance,) worm- 
wood, and a variety of flowers. 

On this ground are three apple trees, three 
plum trees, 20 peach trees, and 75 dwarf pear 
trees of 42 varieties. 

The cold grapery is new and cost near $400. 
A plain one for common use may be built for 
one-half, or one-fourth of this expense. This 
one has a cistern, with a simple and inexpensive 
force-pump, to which is attached hose and pipe 
for throwing water into every part. It contains 
24 grape vines of 13 varieties. 

The various vegetables and fruits are so se- 
lected as to furnish a succession for the table 
during the entire season. In addition to a boun- 
tiful supply for his own use, Mr. Smrru sells 
strawberries, blackberries, plants, &c., enough 
to pay for all extra labor employed, and for 
most of the manure he purchases. 

After reading this enumeration, who will say 
that a single half acre, if rightly managed, is not 
capable of ministering greatly to one’s taste and 
comfort, as well as profit? What Mr. Sars 
enjoys from his plot of ground, could not be pur- 
chased for many hundreds of dollars, if it could 
be purchased at all; while, as before stated, the 
cost is comparatively trifling. The time and 
labor devoted to these grounds serve as a recrea- 
tion, rather than a tax upon the regular labors 
of the day. 

We shall be happy to visit similar plots of 

ground elsewhere—for there are some such— 

and give more minute descriptions for the ben- 

efit of those who have not yet learned how they 

can turn their little areas to the best advantage. 
—_——0-@ ¢—_— x 

LOTS AND FARMS FOR SALE IN AND 


AROUND NEW-YORKE. 
A WORD OF CAUTION, 


A Susscriser from Pennsylvania makes sev- 
eral inquiries in reference to Long Island lots, 
and farms, &c., and asks as to the character 
of a particular individual who is offering them 
for sale. He states also that many hard-work- 
ing people in his section (Cambria County, Pa.) 
have sent on their hard earnings to be invested 
in real estate, and are now beginning to feel 
anxious about the matter. We must be ex- 
cused from acting as attorney or counsellor in 
the particular case, but we will make a few gen 
eral statements, which maybe of use..to.our 
Cambria friends, as well'as to others, « «0. «at 
We will first say once for all;-never. invest 





beans, gherkins, summer and winter squashes, 





your earnings in any New-York.Land Scheme; 
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unless you first see ft for yourselves, or have 
resident in the city a considerate and tried 
friend to do it for you. Some of these schemes 
may prove profitable to a few, but many of them 
are part and parcel of the Gift Enterprises and 
Lotteries, which no one should have the least to 
do with, for he will be certain to lose 99 cents 
of every dollar invested. 

New-York City is situated on the south end 
of an island which is nearly fourteen miles long, 
and with a width varying from half a mile to 
two miles. The more compact part of the city 
occupies five to six miles of the south end, but 
the whole island is laid out with streets, many 
of them yet unopened; and the blocks formed 
by these streets are cut up into small lots, usu- 
ally 25 by 100 feet, being 25 feet on the end 
fronting the street. It takes about 12 of these 
lots, with the ground allotted to streets, to form 
anacre. These lots are held very high, there 
being few on the whole island which can be 
bought for less than $500, while some of them 
on the south sell as high as $20,000 to $50,000 
and higher, exc! ive of buildings. The high 
price of these lots, necessarily adds much to 
the rent of buildings erected upon them, so that 
a comfortable family dwelling, which in a coun- 
try village could be hired for $150 a year, here 
rents for $500 to $1000, and in some localities 
for several times this price. 

Since the opening of convenient railways in 
different directions from the city, many persons 
have gone out a few miles in the country where 
land could be purchased at a lower price. In 
fhe immediate vicinity of this city a number of 
large cities and villages have recently sprung 
up, and in these small lots of land already com- 
mand almost the New-York prices. The effect 
has been to drive the city population still far- 
ther into the country, so that at this time, pro- 
bably 20,000 persons do business in the city 
who reside from 10 to 30 miles from their places 
of business. A few years past this mode of 
living had become quite fashionable, but a reac. 
tion is already taking place. Those who can 
leave their homes late in the morning and re- 
turn early in the afternoon, are beginning to 
find it no small tax upon their time and pa- 
tience to ride a dozen or twenty miles morning 
and evening three hundred days in the year; 
while the great mass of mechanics and retail 
dealers, who must be here early and late, find 
living in the country almost entirely impractica- 
ble, and there is little probability that any con- 
siderable portion of the population of New-York 
city will live far away from the center of their 
business. We think there is little hope that 
village lots in the vicinity will rise greatly above 
their present selling prices till population 
presses much more upon-them. 

Farms adapted to raising garden truck which 
will not bear transportation, will doubtless in- 
crease in value as the growing wants of the 
city increase the demand for such kinds of pro- 
duce. a 

Lot and Land Speculators.—Within a few 
years past a class of shrewd speculators have 
taken advantage of the popular leaning towards 
coun'ry residences, and have pretty well filled 
their own pockets, by fleecing a poorer class of 
laborers aud mechanics. We will give a history 
of the operations of one of these, which will 
indicate the plan pursued by the larger portion 
of them. 
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Mr. Speculator went out some forty or more 
miles from the city, and purchased a pleasantly- 
located farm of 260 acres, for $17 per acre. 
The soil was very poor, but by an application of 
special manures a portion of it was made tran- 
siently to yield a good crop of grass; and a few 
spots were specially prepared for gardens, and 
made to appear very fine. The farm was map- 
ped out into streets and avenues, some of which 
were opened. The whole was divided by 
stakes into lots 25 by 100 feet, making, with 
the streets, about twelve lots to the acre. Be- 
fore a single house was erected, a beautiful 
name was given to the village (in prospect,) and 
a costly engraved map of streets, avenues, 
churches, public buildings, with a ‘ view” of 
what the village would be when “ finished.” 
Lots in different parts of the “village” were 
given to leading merchants and professional 
men, to throw around the affair an air of impor- 
tance. <A few individuals—themselves hum- 
bugs—were drawn out from a certain associa- 
tion for an afternoon excursion, during which 
champaign, and other things “ to match,” were 
liberally supplied; and this self-appointed “ com- 
mittee” were of course ready to report favora- 
bly upon the soil and location of the “ new vil- 
lage.” In the vicinity, a few plots of nearly 
worthless land, consisting of five to ten acres 
each, were purchased and labeled “farms to be 
distributed by lot among the purchasers in the 
new village.” All things thus arranged, a sale 
of splendid “‘ lots,” “homesteads,” and “ farms,” 
was advertised at exceedingly low prices, rang 
ing from $15 to $100 per lot, with a “ chance” 
for a farm. The bait took with a multitude, 
who were carried away with the idea of owning 
a lot of land, and especially one in such a beau- 
tiful location. Some thought little of it at first, 
but as they went to their labor in the morning, 
and as they returned at evening, a large picture 
and map of the beautiful “ village” was before 
them at every corner, and daily the impression 
grew stronger upon them to become proprietors. 
The pleading bills of Mr. Speculator, the fac: 
that Messrs. B, C, and D, who were wealthy 
and shrewd men, had purchased homesteads in 
this new paradise was too much for them. The 
few dollars they had saved in the Sixpenny Sav- 
ings Bank was drawn out, and transferred to the 
pocket of Mr. Speculator for a lot of ground not 
worth to them as many cents as they have paid 
out dollars for it. 

This is no fancy sketch. Within sixty miles 
there are now owned many thousands of such 
lots, which will never be worth five dollars to 
the purchasers. The same advertisements and 
inducements which have been successfully used 
at home, have been circulated broadcast 
through the country. Mechanics in Cincinnati, 
and other places as distant, have sent their hard 
earnings to be invested in 25 by 100 feet of a 
sand ridge, which is “so far from any place,” 
as to be of no value. These sales are perfectly 
legal. The seller gives a bona fide title, and the 
buyer is absolutely owner of his lot, and we see 
no remedy for him. The sum he has expended 
is comparatively small, and it would not be ad- 
visable to expend a larger sum in making out a 
case of fraud or swindling. Mr. Speculator is 
ahead of them in the means of evading the 
law. 

To those at a distance who have been taken 
in, we can only say that of these various villages 
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that have sprung up by hundreds here about, 
some will doubtless be worth something in the 
future, and it is probably best to leave your 
deed in the hands ef some friend in New-York, 
who may, perhaps, turn it to some little account 
for you; though we must frankly say, that if 
your “village lot” is more that 20 miles from 
New-York, your chance for future returns is 
exceedingly small. We have not now fartaer 
space to devote to this subject. We cannot _ 
chase the thousand humbugs that are daily 
springing up, though having passed most of our 
lives as farmers, we are quite aware of the im- 
positions continually practised upon them as a 
class ; and our pen shall not be idle in showing 
up these impostors in their true light, as we — 
may have opportunity. 


0 @ e-—— 
HOW TO KNOW THE AGE OF A HORSE. 


Tue colt is born with twelve grinders. When 
four front-teeth have made their appearance, 
the colt is twelve days old; and when the next 
four come forth, it is four weeks old. When 
the corner-teeth appear, the colt is eight months, 
and, when the latter have attained to the height 
of the front-teeth, it is one year old. The two 
year old colt has the Zernal (the dark substance 
in the middle of the tooth’s crown) ground out 
of all the front-teeth. In the third year the 
middle front-teeth are being shifted ; and when 
three years old these are substituted by the 
horse-teeth. The next four teeth are shifted in 
the fourth year, and the corner-teeth in the 
tifth. Atsix years the kernel is worn out of 
the lower middle front-teeth, and the bridk- 
teeth have now attained to their full growth. 
At seven years a hook has been formed on the 
corner-teeth of the upper-jaw; the kernel of 
the teeth next at the middle fronts is worn out, 
and the bridle-teeth begin to wear off. At 
eight years of age, the kernel is worn out of all 
the lower front-teeth, and begins to decrease in 
the middle upper fronts. In the ninth year, 
the Kernel has wholly disappeared from the 
upper middle front-teeth, the hook on the cor- 
ner-teeth has increasee in size, and the bridle- 
teeth lose their points. In the tenth year the 
kernel is-worn out of the teeth next to the mid- 
dle fronts of the upper jaw ; and in the eleventh 
year the kernel has entirely vanished from the 
corner-teeth of the same jaw. At twelve years 
old, the crown of all the front teeth in the 
iower jaw, has become triangular, and the 
bridle teeth are much worn down. As the 
horse advances in age the gums shrink away 
from the teeth, which, consequently, receive a 
long, narrow appearance, and their kernels have 
become metamorphosed into a darkish point, 
gray hairs increase in the forehead, over the 
eyes, and the chin assumes the form of an an- 
gle.—Practical Farmer. 


—__# @6——__ 


DEATH OF HORSE ‘EMPIRE STATE.” 


POST MORTEM EXAMINATION BY DR. DADD. 


WE find in a recent number of the Practical 
Farmer, an account of the above examination, 
a part of which we give below. The horse ap- 
pears to have been affected with a species of 
“staggers” called vertigo, or megrims. We 
have known two stallions which being very pop- 
ular, were used during the fore part of the 
summer quite beyond their strength; and, al- 
though death did not immediately ensue, they 
soon lost their natural vivacity, and exhibited a 
species of staggering and dullness, very like a 
human subject afflicted with a severe head-ache. 
The remarks of Dr. D. are quite important and 
should be studied by every owner of a stallion. 

Many cases are on record of horses being 
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suddenly seized with megrims after repeated: 
acts of covering—from great exertion or excite- 
ment. Still, in a case of this character, the 
theory of a special exciting cause must not be 
received as absolute; for the same agency may 
at one time act directly, at another indirectly 
and create a mere predisposition to a certain 
form of disease. The latter are slow in their 
operation, and therefore apt to escape our obser- 
vation. Predisposition may arise from want of 
sufficient exercise, impure air, stimulating 
food, &c. 

We well know that some of our very best 
studs are in this predicament. They are often 
shut up in a tight box, to screene them from the 
gaze of curiosity ; exercise is only occasional, 
scarcely sufficient to promote the integrity of 
the muscular system, and their food is rich in 
carbon, likely to produce high condition—ple- 
thora, 

To what extent impure air, pant of exercise, 
and stimulating food, have operated, in this case, 
is for the owners to decide. It may, however, 
be proper to observe that a prolonged duration 
of predisposing causes may, in some cases, di- 
rectly develope disease, without the interven- 
tion of any legitimate cause. 

It may be interesting to the reader to know, 
that there is a certain degree of antagonism be- 
tween the nutritive and reproductive organs; 
the one being exerted at the expense of the 
other; so that if the reproductive function shall 
be exercised too often, (at a time when pure air 
and exercise are inadmissable or overlooked,) 
the act must necessarily draw largely on the 
nutritive system for a supply of those elements 
disintegrated in the sexual congress; and thus 
other parts of the system, which also derive 
their materials for carrying on the various func- 
tions from the same nutritive source, must suf- 
fer in exact ratio to the use that is made of the 
reproductive. 

It has been observed by eminent physiologists, 
that when the nutritive functions are yery ac- 
tive in supportiug the animal, and developing 
fat, the reproductive system is in a state of tor- 
pidity, and vice versa. These facts are in ac- 
cordance with the experience of most men, who 
pay any attention to breeding. They know 
that it is next to an impossibility to impregnate 
a very fat animal; the sterility of fat Suffolk 
sows, for example, is notorious; and they also 
know that it is next to an impossibility to fatten 
a breeding sow bringing forth two litters, in- 
stead of one, annually. A few exceptions to 
this physiological law, however, do not impair 
its validity; the antagonism existing between 
nutrition and reproduction is beyond all doubt. 

Hence if a horse shall be urged to five or six 
copulations per day, for a whole season, (as is 
often the case) regardless of the conditions on 
which his very existence depends, is it to be 
wondered at, that the nutritive function should 
fail to repair the destructive effects of the exer- 
cise of purely animal propensities? Certainly 
not. 

Causes, therefore, direct and predisposing, 
may be considered operative in this case, and 
which led to those morbid states revealed by 
autopsy. 
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THE NEW-MOWN HAY. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, 


Tue author of the following little gem, has 
been ruralizing with his family since May last, 
in the delightful old town of Guilford, Ct. He 
enclosed it to us in a note dated the 24th ult. 
He seems highly pleased with his residence. 
We wish he would oftener employ his pen on 
rural subjects; for he would be as certain to 
excel in this line as he has in sonnets. 

We understand from Mr. Bensamin, that one 
of his near neighbors is the poet, Fitz Green 
HAtueck, living quite retired with his sister, in 
2 pretty cottage. We hope he is busy on a 








longer work than any thing he has yet pub- 
lished ; and may it unite the spirit and fire of 
“Marco Bozzaris,” with the strength and 
rythm of the “Field of the Grounded Arms,” 
the wit and humor of “ Fanny,” and the fancy 
and description of ‘“‘ Alnwick Castle.” 


Talk not to me of southern bowers, 

Of odors breathed from tropic flowers, 
Or spice-trees after rain ; 

But of those sweets that freely flow 

When June’s fond breezes stir the low 
Grass, heaped along the plain. 


This morning stood the verdant spears, 
All wet with diamond dew—the tears 
By Night serenely shed ; 
This evening, like an army slain, 
They number the pacific plain 
With their fast fading dead. 


And where they fell, and all around 

Such perfumes in the air abound, 
As if long-hidden hives 

Of sudden richness were unsealed, 

When on the freshly-trodden field 
They yielded up their lives. 


In idle mood I love to pass 

These ruins of the crowded grass, 
Or listlessly to lie, 

Inhaling the delicious scents 

Crushed from these downcast, verdurous tents, 
Beneath a sunset sky. 


It is a pure delight, which they 

Who dwell in cities, far away 
From rural scenes so fair, 

Can never know in lighted rooms, 

Pervaded by exotic blooms— 
This taste of natural air! 


This air, so softened by the breath 

Exhaled and wafted from the death 
Of herbs that simply bloom, 

And, scarcely noted, like the best 

Dear friends, with whom this world is blest, 
Await the common doom— 


And leave behind such sweet regret 
As in our hearts is living yet, 
Though heroes pass away— 
Talk not to me of southern bowers, 
Or odors breathed from tropic flowers, 
But of the new-mown hay. 


——+-0-e—— 


SEED-WHEAT, AND ITS PREPARATIONS FOR 
: SOWING. 
BY A PRACTICAL FARMER. 


Tue following article, which we have reserved 
to this appropriate season, we think worthy a 
careful reading by all wheat raisers. It is from 
a former number of the Mark Lane Express, 
and some of the terms are English, but the 
principles are equally applicable in this country. 
The writer’s experience and practice is very like 
our Own. 


This is an important subject, and deserves 
the most careful attention of every farmer. 
The choice of wheat for seed has been long 
considered of great moment in promoting the 
farmer’s prosperity. A wrong selection of seed 
will yield no rent; while a judicious choice will 
yield both rentand profit. This is often proved. 
Upon whatever variety the farmer’s choice may 
fall, he ought to select the best sample of it 
that he can meet with. I would as soon use an 
inferior ram to my flock, or an inferior bull to 
my herd, as sow an inferior grain, be it from 
whatever well-known stock. ‘Like is said to 
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produce like.” Be this.as itmay; with respect 


to grain, the probability is much in favor of 
good grain producing good grain, and good 
crops of ittoo. The varieties of wheat are now 
so very numerous, that much difficulty arises 
in making a proper choice. Varieties suited to 
every soil and climate are now generally grown 
throughout the kingdom, and the facilities of 
railway transit are so great, that every farmer 
may, with ordinary care, suitably supply him- 
self, provided he is acquainted with the nature 
and habits of the precise variety he wishes to 
obtain; the soil and climate he can readily as- 
certain, but not so the grain—the same varie- 
ties being sold under different names in their 
respective districts. To obviate this, he ought 
to make periodical exchanges with farmers who 
are well known to him, and occupying other 
soils and other climates, (for climates differ ac- 
cording to elevation and other circumstances,) 
of those varieties he finds it to his interest most 
to cultivate; he can thus keep to his profitable 
variety. As a general rule, the exchange 
should be froma cold toa more genial climate— 
from a chalky soil to a loamy soil—from a peat 
soil to all or any other soils—from clay to a f 
and vice-versa. In the majority of cases, 4 
change is good on every soil, and under every 
variation of climate. T have derived benefit 
from changes of seed brought from a considera- 
ble distance on every side, to the extent of 
hundreds of miles, but it was from seed on 
which I could depend. My favorite change is 
og a cold chalky district to a mild loamy 
soil. 

The principal consideration with every farmer 
should be fully to ascertain the adaptation of his 
farm to grow the two fundamental varieties of 
wheat—red wheat and white wheat—for which 
it is best adapted—or, if it will advantageously 
produce both under a judicious rotation. Most 
wheat farms will alternately grow good crops of 
fine quality of both varieties; but, on the other 
hand, very few farms will produce good and 
profitable crops of white wheat in long succes- 
sion ; its liability to degenerate and mildew is 
much greater than in the red variety. The red 
wheat is in every respect more hardy, and much 
more to be depended upon, on the average of 
soils; hence its more extended cultivation. It 
will generally be found advantageous, on most 
farms, to deviate occasionally from any prac- 
tice, however well it may appear to answer. 
No one knows when he has reached the utmost 
bounds of production; hence white wheat will 
occasionally produce a first-rate crop on lands 
unsuited to its growth; and as it varies some- 
what in its character from red, it forms a desira- 
ble change in therotation. In my own practice 
I usually grow the most prolific varieties of red 
wheat, as having proved them more profitable ; 
but I find a change, such as I now name, to be 
good both for my own profit and the soil it 
grows upon. I think if the soils are suitable, 
white wheat should be grown in the proportion 
of two crops of red to one of white. 

Another consideration should be, to suit the 
variety to be sown to the condition and fertility 
of the soil. A rich soil should be sown with a 
short-strawed variety—a poor soil with a free- 
growing long-strawed sort. The season of sow- 
ing should again decide as to the variety. 
White wheat should not be sown late in the sea- 
son, or on very rich soils. The red wheat is 
better adapted for late seasons and rich soils. 
The straw of the red wheat takes up more si- 
lica or flinty nature than the white variety; 
hence that brightness on the straw of red 
wheat; this, of itself, is the great cause of its 
comparative safety from that destructive para- 
site mildew—that black fungus plant so fre- 
quently found growing upon the stalks of the 
wheat plant and preventing its further progress 
by taking all juices designed for the support of 
the wheat to promote its own development. 

Having thus shortly given some general out- 
lines with the view of directing to a proper 
choice of wheat for seed, I will now offer a re- 
mark or two upon its preparation for seed. It 
has become a settled conviction in my own 
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mind, that smut in wheat is mainly derivable 
from the smutty particles sown along with the 
grain, and by which it becomes tainted or im- 
pregnated. It is also derived from or propaga- 
ted by smut deposited in the soil from any pre- 
vious crop, such as blacks in oats, &c. I have 
proof of this taint causing smut in more cases 
than one. The great thing then is, to destroy 
the power or influeuce of this smutty dust. If 
this can be done without injury to the grain, all 
the better. Much loss has often ensued from 
the incautious use of arsenic (“ white mercury”) 
and sulphate of copper (“blue vitriol.”) The 
more simple the remedy, if effectual, the more 
desirable, and the greater the necessity for its 
adoption. Frequent washing in clear running 
streams of water is effectual; strong dressing 
with hot lime is effectual. These are simple ap- 
pliances—swimming in a brime, made of salt- 
and-water, has the twofold effect and advantage 
of destroying the smut and floating off all impu- 
rities, seeds of weeds, &c. 

There are innumerable specifics put forth for 
dressing seed-wheat, many of which, no doubt, 
are good and proper; and where any one of 
them has been adopted and practised with de- 
cided success, it would be bad policy to discon- 
tinue its use. My own practice is very simple, 
safe, and easily effected. In the evening prior 
to the next day’s drilling, as much wheat as 
may be required is shot into a heap and well 
damped with water ; it is left for a few minutes 
to imbibe the water, and then freely and pro- 
fusely dusted over with quicklime—such dust- 
ing continued as it is repeatedly turned over. 
The heap is then rounded up, and left till morn- 
ing, when it is put in sacks ready for drilling. 
Should the day prove unfavorable, the heap is 
spread thinly over the floor, and in this state it 
will keep for any indefinite period. I presume 
itis quite superflous to intimate that all seed 
corn should be free from weeds; a good and 
cleanly farmer would most thoroughly repudiate 
the idea of sowing seeds of weeds. I, how- 
ever, beg more attention to this point. Never 
make use of seed wheat containing other seeds. 
It is said that weeds prevalent in one district 
will not grow in another: don’t try it. I know 
that the pernicious weed called “ Goldings,” or 
“Gules,” has been thus introduced into a dis- 
trict where, till lately, it wasunknown. Weeds 
will b: come habituated to any soil; therefore 
avoid them as you would a pestilence. If, by 
some unforseen or accidental cause, a farmer be 
induced to make choice of a sample of wheat 
containing seeds, he should use every means to 
clean it. This may be pretty nearly effected 
by winnowing or reeing, or by the use of a 
flannel screen, or finally by swimming in strong 


briny mixture. 
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For the Ameriean Agriculturist. 


FARMING IN SENECA COUNTY, N. Y. 
Crops and Drouth; Draining ; Best use of a 
small plot of ground; a Dutch Farmer ; 
Outting grass early, &c. 


WarTERLOO, N. Y., July 23, 1854. 


Tas has been, barring too much heat for the 
moisture, a very growing season in Western 
New-York, and since the middle of May good 
farming has profited by the weather, but un- 
drained fields and poor farming lost from two to 
three of the best weeks of the season. In some 
instances corn was not planted until the 10th of 
June. Those men y’cleped farmers caught in 
this losing category, (thanks to our tile ma- 
chines,) are becoming less common in little Sen- 
eca county; and our now great cereal crop, 
Indian corn, will be large with all those who 
did not wait for Hercules to lift them out of the 
slough. The fear of the insect prevented farm- 
ers from sowing much wheat last fall, but 
the yield is fair in spite of the snowless winter. 
The insect has so far left us that even white 
wheat has escaped its ravages this season. Bar- 
ley and oats look well. Much flax seed was 
sown the past spring, as twelve shillings a 
bushel for seed, and six dollars a ton for the 
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threshed stalks pay well. Hay is generally a 
ight crop, except clover and red top,-which got 
ahead of the drought. 

It seems passing strange to me that farmers 
who pay so much attention to cereal crops, are 
so neglectful of fodder crops. Hay, instead of 
being cut before harvest, is generally suffered to 
waste its juices in the hot sun until wheat is se- 
cured. Itis true, afew slovenly attempts are made 
at sowing corn broad-cast for fodder, but it 
should always be sown in drills, and be hoed or 
cultivated. No corn well treated was ever 
killed by a drought in our climate. It may 


stand still, and its leaves curl in the mid-day | & 


sun, but unlike beans and potatoes it will not 
give up the ghost. Nothing but the cool nights 
of autumn can arrest the growth of this heat- 
loving plant. 

If I was compelled to keep a cow on one- 
fourth of an acre of land in grass, I would top- 
dress in the fall or winter, or treat it with liquid 
manure in early spring, mow it in June, and 
cure the hay in cock, without much exposure 
to the sun or dew. As soon as the hay is cured, 
turn up the sward and sow early sweet corn in 
drills for fodder ; cultivate early, and if too dry, 
thin out the plants. Two tons of cured fodder 
may be got from the quarter acre before the last 
of September, with some pains in the curing. 
The soil may then be plowed and sown with rye 
and clover seed for spring soiling. A light top- 
dressing in the winter will give an early spring 
start to the crop. 

Tt would do you good to look upon Josiah 
Wright’s seven acres of tobacco, so uniform in 
size, and yet so large as to resemble pie-plants. 
His secret is pipe underdrains, and the manure 
from still slopped cattle and hogs. The soil is 
a heavy sand loam with clay enough to make it 
a little lumpy, but not more so than the best 
river bottoms. His corn for the cereal crop. 
and corn in drills for fodder, cannot be beat. 
The fat cattle that made the manure were sold 
this spring at one shilling a pound, live weight, 
delivered at the depot here. He says that the 
cattle drew their own slop from the distillery 
to the farm stables, thus earning a living and 
growing fat. His sales of pie-plant, sold here 
and sent off by railroad early this spring, 
amounted to several hundred d lars. 

Here is a Pennsylvania Deutche farmer, who 
says nothing, but his timothy meadow has not 
suffered from drought, even his flax looks well, 
and his large field of corn has not had a curled 
leaf. He says had he known the benefit of un- 
derdrains ten years ago, and could have got the 
tile, he should have been arich farmer. His secret 
is to keep his clay loam alive by carbonaceous 
matter, in the shape of rank green clover turned 
under, and all the manure he can make at the 
stable with its nitrogen intact. Itis needless to 
say to the knowing ones that this man stables 
his animals, and beds them with straw, &c., or 
that he grows his own clover seed with some to 
spare to the Yankees. Very truly yours, 

N’ Iuporte. 
+ € @——-- 


THE GAME FOWL. 





Tue following is an interesting article, espe- 
cially in its details of the science of breeding. 
We especially recommend it to the attention of 


our readers. 

The days have now gone by, or nearly so, 
when the study of producing a good game cock— 
with all the requisite qualities for a successful 
competitor in the pit—was deemed a necessary 
qualification for a sporting gentleman. It so 
happened that my early life was spent amongst 
gentlemen who had received an education in 
such a school, and who imparted to me their 
love of these birds, and some of their expe- 
riencein producing them, without, however, the 
great desire of seeing their prowess tested by 
deadly combat. 

It was not uncommon then, in the district 
in which I lived, for county to fight against 
county—thatis, certain gentlemen in one county 
to compete against certain gentlemen in another 
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county—in what was termed a long main. 
These long mains continued for a week, atthe 
rate of about ten or twelve battles each day, for 
a stake varying from ten to twenty pounds a 
battle, and from one hundred to five hundred 
the main. These took place independent of the 
four, eight, or sixteen cock mains, that pre- 
vailed during the season, when the birds were 
fresh or in good feather. The game cock might 
then be said to have been in his greatest perfec- 
tion ; for every thing was done that care, atten- 
tion, and science, could prompt, to produce 
birds of the greatest courage, activity, and vi- 





or. 

I have often felt that the importance of good 
crossing, and the evils of breeding in and in, 
were known to the old-cock-fighters, and care- 
fully studied long before they became appreci- 
ated by the breeders of cattle. Nor can I help 
thinking, but that some of our earliest and best 
breeders of Short-horns took a few hints from 
their cock-breeding friends, and incorporated 
these into their beef and mutton. For some 
years past the game cock has become rather a 
scarce bird throughout England; at least such 
as are purely bred and exhibiting the best 
points of this fowl. Certainly more than half 
of these that are exhibited at our poultry shows 
give proofs, unmistakable to an accustomed eye, 
of the Malay strain, or Indian blood, equally 
base alloys to our true English gladiator. There 
are of course greatexceptions to this; amongst 
which may be placed the celebrated Derby 
breed, one sufficiently known to require no fur- 
ther notice here. 

Few persons who have not themselves been 
engaged in it know how difficult a thing it is to 
keep up all the perfections required in the game 
cock. As has been before remarked, it requires 
several qualities to be obtained to produce a 
bird that will be a successful combatant in the 
pit. He must have high and never-failing cour- 
age, great activity, and be of such a build as to 
insure the utmost strength with the least lum- 
ber, as each bird is matched by weight; and all 
these results are to be obtained from judicious 
breeding. 

It is surprising what different qualities are 
displayed in the pit by different birds. Some 
showing the most indomitable courage, but 
being slow in their fighting; others exhibiting 
wonderful activity, but when hard pressed, show- 
ing the “white feather ;” while others possess 
such strength of beak and ferocity of disposi- 
tion, that when they once get a hold of their 
opponent, they retain it with a bull-dog tenacity. 

The gentleman from whose experience I am 
now more particularly speaking, used to say, he 
could tell each bird of any particular cross by 
his mode of fighting. He used to give each of 
his crosses a name, by which he designated all 
the cocks of that strain. He had the Port-Roy- 
als named after the celebrated scholastics of 
that place. These nearly always expired in the 
pit, when vanquished, with a crow; however 
hard beaten, they crowed to the last—the death- 
rattle with them was still the note of defiance. 
They were rich black reds, with yellow legs, 
and won their master hundreds of pounds. 
Another tribe was the Bonapartes, celebrated 
for the tenacity of their hold and their rapid 
fighting. A battle with them never lasted 
longer than a few minutes. If their enemy did 
not soon conquer them, they never left off hit- 
ting him until he was vanquished. They were 
gingers, and rather tall birds, fine close feather, 
and which was so hard, that the wings when 
moved rattled like whalebone. 

It may be worth observing, that some have 
thought a want of true bottom occurs oftener 
amongst rapid fighters than in those of a con- 
trary character, though it cannot be said that 
the tamest courage is not compatible with’the 
highest mettle. It may be gathered from these 
facts, that any race, however good originally, 
if bred down from father to son, mother to 
daughter, will deteriorate, not only losing their 
physical development, but also their energy and 
courage. - 

I may here mention some of the rules which 


























were considered important in crossing. Never 
breed two old birds together; this produces 
slowness of motion and looseness of feather. 
When you incorporate new blood, choose simi- 
larity of feather to the race you are breeding 
from. Puta stag to an old hen rather than an 
old cock to a young hen; it is somewhat singu- 
lar, but we believe true, that the produce of the 
latter do not equal those of the former. Such 
certainly was the belief of my cock-fighting 
friends. You may put a mother to her son, 
and the progency will be good; but do not 
cross again. The best blood crossed after this 
has a tendency to run. The first cross, or that 
of mother and son, is one of the best crosses 
that can be made, and develops the best quali- 
ties of both sides of the house. Father and 
daughter will not answer equally well. Be 
more careful of your female side if possible 
than your male, “TI have always bred my best 
cocks.from the hen,” was a saying I can remem- 
ber as long as I can remember any thing, as 
being an axiom with him from whose experience 
I have learned my chief cock-breeding know- 
ledge. He believed this principle to hold good 
from the human race downwards, an opinion in 
which he is not singular.—Cockspur, in Poul- 
try Chronicle. 
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AGRICULTURE OF BELGIUM. 


A riz through Belgium in early autumn is 
perfectly enchanting; the air is balmy, the ver- 
dure still fresh, and luxuriant, the earth is 
teeming with its choicest fruits, and on every 
hand are the indications of industry and thrift. 
In thoroughness and neatness of cultivation, Bel- 
gium equals the richest agricultural counties of 
England, and appears in striking contrast with 
France. How lucious were the peaches, pears, 
plums, and grapes, tastefully arranged in little 
baskets, which the tidy peasant women offered 
at the windows of the railway carriages for one 
franc (twenty cents) the lot; just such as, dis- 
played in Taylor’s window, would command five 
times that sum. Occasionally a broad sweep of 
a meadow reminded us of a western prairie; 
but we were continually fascinated with the 
garden culture that obtains even in large fields 
of vegetables and other esculents. Was it be- 
cause the women work in the fields even at 
grubbing potatoes, that every thing was in such 
good taste and perfect order? Rather because 
in this old and circumscribed country, the mul- 
tum in parvo, variety in condensation, must be 
sought even in tilling the ground. We noticed 
some fine large fields of grain, and of rich pas- 
ture land, neatly enclosed in hedges, which in 
Belgium, as in England, are a general substitute 
for fences. The railway from Brussels to Aix- 
la-Chapelle affords a most agreeable wey of 
scenery.— Correspondence of the N. Y. Inde- 
pendent. 

= 0 @ 0 
WEATHER AND CROPS IN FRANCE, ITALY, 
AND ALGERIA, 
Paris, July 19th, 1854. 


We have not, to this day, ent:red upon the 
summer. [ have lighted a fire every morning. 
Heavy rains occur within every twenty-four 
hours. A scientific journal attributes the “at- 
mosphereric perturbations” to the influence of 
the new comet discovered on the 4th ult. It 
predicts a spell of intense heat after the extreme 
humidity. The tremendous hurricane experi- 
enced in the capital and environs, and several 
of the middle departments, on the 30th ult., is 
accounted for in the same way. This visita- 
tion was attended with phenomena so diversi- 
fied and curious, that it will be the subject of 
a formal report to the Academy of Sciences, 
which cannot fail to attract the attention of 
your meteorologists. 

During last week the stock market was dull; 
the purport ‘of the Czar’s answer to the sum- 
mons of Austria and Prussia was uncertain; the 
continued wet weather might injure the har- 
vests; the large reinforcements about to be 
dispatched to the Baltic and Black Seas, argued 
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stupendous enterprises; speculators a i hundred guineaseach. The whole ccat, in- 


inaction to manifold risk. 

The latest special reports concerning the 
grain harvests from Tuscany, the Papal domi- 
nions, Sicily, Sardinia, Piedmont, nearly all the 
peninsular indeed, represent them as abundant. 
It is calculated that the three provinces of Al- 
geria yield this season two millions of hectoli- 
tres of the cereals. The hectolitre is somewhat 
more than seven bushels. Egypt is likewise 
uncommonly fruitful. According to the agri- 
cultural reports of this day, the French harvest 
will be more than average; prices of flour and 
grain have begun to decline every where. 
Wines are on the rise, as sad accounts come 
from the vineyards of the middle and southern 
departments. Little sensation is excited, as 
yet, by the war; until some great blows be 
struck, the public mind will remain seemingly 
indifferent.—Oorr. of Journal of Commerce. 
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AGRICULTURE IN JAPAN. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New-York Observer, 
thus writes from on board the United States 
frigate Powhattan, while at anchor in the Bay 
of Yedo, on the 31st of last March. The agri- 
culture of Japan must be as instructive to us 
western nations, in many respects, as that of 
China. 

The region of country near this anchorage is 
exceedingly fertile, and the black rich soil pro- 
duces two crops annually ; the wheat and bar- 
ley are now almost ready to flower in some 
places. The rice fields are draining, and will 
soon be ready to receive the shoots, for here all 
the rice is transported. Wheat and barley are 
drilled and not sown broadcast, and the vigor- 
ous grain shows the care bestowed on it. Dur- 
ing the time we have been in this Bay the cli- 
mate has been very pleasant,a good medium 
between too hot and too cold; snow resting on 
Mount Fusi and other high mountains, but 
never on the lowlands. This peak is considered 
about 14,000 feet high, and lies nearly due west 
of our ships, raising its symmetrical cone far 
above every other point. The country is un- 
dulating in this vicinity, a succession of ravines, 
plateaux, valleys, and ridges, affording room for 
forest-lands as well as grain. Terraces are 
common, some of which have cost great labor 
to dig them down. Oak, chestnut, maple, pines, 
furs, and other trees not recognized in their 
winter nakedness, are common; but the abun- 
dance of the Camellia Japonica, growing 40 and 
50 feet high, and now lately covered with flow- 
ers, is the admiration of all, The Japanese fur- 
nished a large supply of them for the dinner- 
tables the other day. The white Japonica is 
not so common, only one or two trees having 
been met. The Pyrus Japonica is also common, 
and peaches are now in full flower. I have 
seen two specimens of pine trees, the tops of 
which were forced down and trained over a 
framework, leaving the trunk like the handle of 
an umbrella underneath this canopy of 80 feet 
width. The time spent on one was 20, on 
the other 80 years. A pine grafted on a fir 


was also shown me; and if this small village | tag 


exhibits these horticultural curiosities, larger 
cities doubtless furnish greater rarities. Many 
of the pines and other trees covering the hills 
are planted, and we have met farmers putting 
out saplings on steep hills, which otherwise we 
should never have suspected were not natural 
growth. This shows the great cost of fuel and 
the care taken to keep up a supply. 
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OHIO IMPORTATION OF CATTLE. 


Tue Society of Shakers at Lebanon, Ohio, 
have recently imported a valuable collection of 
Short-horn cattle, comprising six young bulls 
from eight months to two years old, and ten 
cows and heifers. They are from the extensive 
herd of James Douglas, Esq., of Athelstaneford, 
East Lothian, Scotland, and cost from forty to 


cluding the expense of getting them out, was 
about $85,000. This is the third large importa- 
tion into Ohio this season, 
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Correspondence of the American Agriculturist, 
Srpney Center, Del. Co., N. Y., July 24, 1854. 


* * * * We have suffered much in this 
section from a severe drought. No rain except 
slight showers has fallen since the 25th May 
last, until last Saturday, when we had a heavy 
shower. 

The grass crop got a good start in the spring, 
and there is a fair yield of hay, but the pastures 
are badly dried up. Oats cannot be half an 
average crop. Corn is now growing fast, and 
will probably be heavy. Rye is generally hur- 
vested and came in well. There is scarcely any 
wheat raised in this section. 

8. L, Warrzes. 


Near Geneva, N. Y., July 24, 1854, 


Our severe drouth still continues, our corn is 
suffering severely and pastures are entirely 
dried up. Barley very short, I think not half a 
crop; oats not much better, unless on the best 
of land. If rain does not come immediately I 
don’t know what we shall do with our stock. 
Wheat harvest is finished, or nearly so, and got 
in in fine order, so far without a shower; in fact 
we have only had two showers here since 20th 
of May. You may guess we are in a deplorable 
condition. JOHN JOHNSTON. 
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Tue Grave Crop.—The season has not been 
the most favorable for our vineyards. During 
the last week we have visited some vineyards 
and made dilligent inquiry concerning all, with 
a view to ascertain the prospects of the coming 
crop. 

Among the vineyards on the hills and slopes 
in Storrs township, the grapes are fine, and 
promise rather more than an average crop. 

In the neighborhood of Carthage, the Cataw- 
bas are badly mildewed. The Isabellas are not 
seriously injured, though there is still time for 
them to be spoiled. 

There are not many vines in the northern 
part of Columbia township, but the grapes 
there are looking well. Mr. Ben. Kittredge, 
who has a farm neer Plainville, has the best 
vineyard in that neighborhood; he will get 
nearly an average crop. At Plainville, Judge 
Cross has nearly two acres of thrifty vines, 
from which he will get an average crop. The 
vineyards of Messrs. Collins and Bramble also 
look well. 

Mr. Rintz, whose vineyard is near the river 
road, will have but a light crop this season. 
Last year Mr. Rintz made five thousand gallons 
of wine from five acres of ground, an unprece- 
dented crop. 

One of the largest and best worked vineyards 
near this city, is that of Messrs, Corneau, ‘the 
celebrated manufacturers of Still and Sparkling 
Catawba wines. Messrs. Coneau will gather an 
average crop this season. They make a large 
quantity of wine, annually, of their own vin- 
e. 





On the whole, we believe that the grape crop 
of 1854 will be something less than an average 
crop.— Cin. Com. of July 20, 
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Uran Corron.—We have been presented by 
Elder Blair, of Salt Lake city with a small sam- 
ple of cotton, grown in Utah Territory. The 
staple is short, but the fibre is fine; and the 
color resembles that of the celebrated Sea Island 
variety. Upon the whole, it has more of the 
appearance of fine Merino wool than cotton. It 
is, we are informed, of the[variety that is grown, 
to some extent, in portions of the Canadas ; the 
seed having been carried from that region to 
Utah, where it is said to grow finely. —TZeras 
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No Agricultural Patents issued last week, 
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To Horrcu.rvrists.— Our weekly issue of 
s0 large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with this volume, to allota 
separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
enntributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
s Tuvtive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves, Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 


———4 @ 
THE AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL CONVENTION. 


A BIENNIAL meeting of this body is to take 
place in Boston, on the 18th day of September 
next.* To those of our readers, if any, who 
are not familiar with the objects of this organi- 
zation, it may be sufficient to say, that it is for 
the purpose of promoting and improving the 
Fruit Culture in the country, in all that apper- 
tains to its welfare in the introduction of new 
and valuable varieties, the examination of their 
qualities, the best mode of propagation, their 
diseases, and remedies ; in short, whatever tends 
to promote and disseminate the cultivation of 
the fruits of our soils in their highest perfection 
and greatest extent, is embraced within the 
scope of the doings of this Society. 

This organization is truly a useful one. It 
has been in existence, in one shape or another, 
for nearly six years; and every meeting that it 
has held has shown the necessity of further ac- 
tion to accomplish its objects. We cannot say 
that we approve of all its previous action, 
although the most of it has been beneficial. 
Warmly interested as we feel ourselves in the 
subject of its labors, and hoping to be benefitted 
by its future proceedings, we would divest them 
of all the extraneous matter which individual 
ambition, or the desire of temporary distinction, 
would throw into them. Some things of this 
sort we have discovered heretofore, but with no 
unworthy intentions apparent, rather the result 
of amiable personal vanity than otherwise, and 
quite excusable under circumstances demand- 
ing less of prompt action within the limited 
time usually allotted to meetings of the kind. 

There is usually a great deal of professional 
talent, and sound experience among the gentle- 
men who attend these meetings; and the inex- 
perienced, who go to learn, are men of mind 
and discrimination, readily appropriating what- 
ever is worth their attention. But, in order to 
make these meetings as profitable as they should 
be, a decided reform in the manner is necessary. 
In those which we have previously attended, a 
mass of useful knowledge has been revealed, 
and a portion of this knowledge has been re- 
corded; but from its imperfect manner, and the 
entire want of systematic arrangement of the 
various subjects of action, the results have been 
meager and unsatisfactory. This, probably, 
was to have been expected in the early pro- 
ceedings of the Society, but there can be no 


* The official announcement may be found on page 102 of 
current volume of the American Agricultwrist, 
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apology for things of the kind hereafter; and 
with the best wishes for its future usefulness, 
we may be permitted to make a suggestion or 
two for the benefit of those concerned. 

In the first place, we take it, that the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wiper, of Boston, will see that the 
rooms for meeting will be ready at the hour o! 
the day appointed; that proper committees, or 
persons, will be at hand to receive members, 
record their names, and to those requiring it, 
give due information as to their personal accom- 
modation while attending its deliberations. The 
specimens of fruit brought in should be imme- 
diately deposited in proper place, unpacked, and 
prepared for examination. The meeting should 
be promptly called to order, and. organized 
forthwith, if a sufficient number of persons are 
on the spot to organize; letting the laggard re- 
main in private capacity, so far as officers and 
committees, of which they are not present to 
form a part in their organizations, are concern- 
ed. If an opening address is required, let it be 
to the subject alone, and not consume over ten 
minutes of time; every thing that any body 
cares about can be said within that time. Let 
all personal laudation, past, present, or to come, 
be omitted, the Society’s proceedings having 
quite enough of that already on their records. 
If a great, or useful man connected with the So- 
ciety, or its welfare, dies, let it be duly noticed, 
a resolution of respect passed and recorded, but 
leave the apotheosis for other times and occa 
sions. Leta plan of proceedings be drawn up, 
embracing all that is necessary for action, so far 
as may be; let it be determined on, and then 
adhered to it without deviation. Let every sub- 
ject, whether it be a new fruit or an old one, a 
disease or a mode of cultivation, be thoroughly 
discussed, and permit no man to hold the floor 
over five minutes on any one question. Under 
such a rule the speeches will more usually be 
shortened to three minutes than over. All men 
who love the sound of their own voices in pre- 
ference to others, will thus learn that long prosy 
talks from any body are not welcome. 

Reports—and they should invariably be in 
writing—if very long, should not be read in 
session, but be referred to a standing committee, 
with directions to examine them and report 
their swbstance to the Convention ; that delibera- 
tion and action may be had upon them, if neces- 
sary ; and if merely for record, with power to 
strike out trrelevant matter, and print as little 
useless reading as possible—types, paper, and 
ink are costly, while the gist of the matter is all 
that any body wants in such proceedings. 

Every one who introduces a fruit on recom- 
mendation, or otherwise, or says any thing 
about it, should first state where it grew—the 
predominating qualities of its soil, climate, ele- 
vation above tide water, treatment, and such 
other particulars (all on paper, to be handed to 
the secretaries for record,) as may affect in any 
way the character of the fruit ; as without such, 
no deliberate judgment can be given to deter- 
mine whether it is worth general cultivation, or 
a trial even. Without these attendant particu- 
lars, no just conclusions of the value of the 
fruit in different localities and soils can be made, 
as we all know that most fruits are more or less 
local in their excellence and value. The records 
of former Fruit Conventions are lamentably de- 
ficient in all these requisites. 





But we have said quite enough—perhaps too 


———— 





much for those having a great deal to learn on 


a subject, in which what little experience we al- 
ready have, daily teaches us that we are mere 
neophytes. It is a consciousness of our com- 
parative ignorance, that stimulates us to wish 
for the most direct manner to discover more 
true knowledge. The Society of which we 
speak, can do much to extend the required 
knowledge—more than any other organization 
we know. It embodies the intelligent, the zeal- 
ous pomologists of the land; and with their la- 
bors rightly directed, they could do a vast deal 
in advancing our people in one of the most de- 
lightful occupations of rural life; and confer, 
through its pursuit, untold blessings, if not 
upon ourselves, at least upon those who are, in 
the common course of nature, to follow us. 

_ —6- 84 

VILLA OF MR. J. S. GREEN. 

COLD GRAPERIES, &C. 

A Frew hours were spent in a very agreeable 
manner last week, at the handsome country- 
seat of Mr. Green, near New-Brighton, Staten 
Island. The mansion is surrounded by two or 
three acres of lawn in excellent condition. This 
is on made ground, evenly graded, and the whole 
is tastefully arranged with groups and belts of 
evergreens, forest trees, and well-selected shrub- 
bery. 

The carriage-drives and walks are planned 
artistically without sacrificing convenience. 
Beds of geraniums, petunias, verbenas, and 
many other constantly blooming plants, are in- 
terspersed on the lawn in every direction. We 
will not particularize the trees and shrubs 
which adorn this place, though we must name 
among the latter, fine specimens of the Huony- 
mus Japonica, which proves hardy in that loca- 
tion. The green-houses had dismissed to the 
lawn a large portion of their tenants, yet we 
found remaining several plants worthy of a visit 
to Staten Island; for instance the Hoya Jmpe- 
ralis in full bloom, exhibiting large, rich flowers. 

A good specimen of the Cactus Grandiflora 
had just passed through a season of brilliant 
display ; on one evening it opened three flow- 
ers, and on another eight/ This far exceeds 
any report that has come under our observation. 

We next passed into the garden, where order 
and success appeared uniformly to prevail; and 
nothing seemed to be neglected. Vegetables 
and small fruits, and that too of the most select 
varieties, abound. 

One of the hot-houses, 78 feet long, was filled 
with Black Hamburgh, White Muscat of Alex- 
andria, and other exotic grapes, well grown and 
ripened. For six weeks past they have supplied 
Mr. Green’s table, and there was an abundance 
left to supply it for the same length of time to 
come, or until those in the cold vinery matured. 
The vines produced about 250 bunches, weigh- 
ing from one to three pounds each; and we were 
surprised to learn, that all these vines were set 
out one year ago last March, and were only one 
year old plants when transplanted. 

The cold vinery, erected four years ago, is 
also worthy of particular mention. It has a 
span roof 74 in length, and contains 20 varieties 
of the grape, and most of them are doing well. 
The grapes are about half grown, and the vines 
at present sustain over 1700 bunches, thus fur- 
nishing between one to two tons weight of the 
most wholesome and delicious fruit. This vin- 
ery cost about $1500, We have seen one that 
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cost only $200, which abundantly supplied a 
large family, and we know of another erected at 
a cost not exceeding $100 that produced nearly 
the same amount. We are free to confess that 
one of the first appendages to our home, and the 
comfort of our family, would be an economical, 
moderate sized, cold vinery. 

We take pleasure in stating that these well- 
cultivated grounds, green-houses, and graperies, 
are all under the charge of that experienced 
gardener and instructive writer, Mr. WiLL1aM 
CrorLTon, whose little work on exotic grapes 
will fully inform the inquirer of the mode of 
cultivation by which he insures such success, 

aight 
For the American Agriculturist. 


A NEW HAND AT GARDENING. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I have been an attentive 
reader of your useful paper the last six weeks, 
and although it contains very valuable informa- 
tion to those who are ‘‘ posted up,” or “ to-the- 
manor born,” I do not find in it exactly what 
will ‘fill my case.” 

You must know, although not a lawyer, I 
have practised at the bar, not a rum bar, but a 
bar-handle of a printing press, and by avoiding 
“squabbling” and keeping “register,” I managed 
to get “sorts;” at last being “lead out” by 
“power,” I had to “turn” for something else. 
I contrived at last to get, in a fair way, posses- 
sion of twenty acres of what is considered good 
land within one mile of Stamford depot, Ct., but 
it has not been plowed for a number of years, 
some of it not having been turned up for twelve 
years, and it is four years since any of it has 
been. I wish to state, also, that about nine or 
ten acres of it are meadows, and the rest has 
a great many cobble stones on, and has been 
left to run, to take care of itself; scarcely any 
trees, except about 120 I had planted last fall 
as an orchard, plenty of stone fences, and the 
major part stands high. Manure very scarce, 
and hard to be got. No dwelling house, but 
there is a good sized barn with cellar. I thus 
describe because I want some information, as I 
profess to know more of a “shooting-stick or a 
sheep’s-foot” than I do of a spade or shovel, and 
there are others of your readers equally igno- 
rant, but are willing to shoulder the “ heap” 
and work their ‘‘ token,” if they knew how to 
‘*start” and the best time to do so. Now then, 
gentlemen, if you would, at your convenience, 
give a few hints what was best to do, not refer- 
ring me to books, because they are understood 
best by those who have begun. I have the 
“American Farm Book,” “Agricultural Chemis- 

»” and “ Bridgeman’s Works,” and still on 
the lookout for more, but give an account what 
you would do with so much land, so as to bring 
it to a profitable state of cultivation for ‘‘ market 
garden truck ;” how you would divide it, what 
berries and fruits, ve.etables, &c., you would 
plant, the manures or fertilizers used, the 
quantity to the acre, the proper utensils, the 
oe for housing produce; the dwelling 
house I will see to, I thought of adopting 
Fowler’s Gravel Wall Octagon, what do you 
think of it? [We do not approve of it.—Eps.] 
When to plow, and when to plant, and the 
method of applying manure, and as I wish to 
get some return from the land next year, the 
number of hands I will require, and how to ar- 
range with them, whether by the year and let 
them live on the premises by erecting a house 
for them, or otherwise, as I shall remain in the 
city for a year or more, visiting the place fre- 
quently; also the probable outlay and returns, 
whether to keep a horse first off or pay cartage, 
advice about poultry, or pigs, or both. I am 
asking more questions you will say than I 
ought, but pray excuse. You perceive ere this, 


that Iam greener than the grass on the place, 
but perhaps with your advice and a pair of will- 
ing hands, I may become a gardener. 

As it is, or was, a rule of the members of the 





“Black art” to lend a helping hand to a bro- 
ther out of “sorts,” especially if he did not need 
some “quads,” I have presumed on your time 
and knowledge of the subject matter in hand, 
to seek the information you seem, by professions 
in your paper, willing to impart, and if next 
year I should have a “fat take,” you may de- 
pend on getting a “ token.” 

And I will remain yours much obliged, 

WovuLp-BE GARDENER. 

New- York, July 19, 1854. 

If we were to reply to our humorous corres- 
pondent in full, it would require as much 
“copy” as he and half a dozen “jours” and “the 
boy” could “set up” in a twelvemonth, and he 
would be almost as much at a loss then how to 
proceed as he is now. Suppose we were to ask 
him to initiate us in the craft of a “‘ compositor,” 
how many pages of manuscript would it require 
him to cover to teach us the art? And when 
we had read this, suppose we had never seen 
types, what kind of a hand should we make 
with the “composing stick?” 

Our periodical is not an A B C Agricul- 
tural or Horticultural manual; if it were, 
our readers generally would soon tire of it. 
We pre-suppose a certaim.degree of practi- 
cal and theoretical knowledge of farming and 
gardening on the part of our readers, and then 
gather up whatever is new and improving for 
their benefit; and this we take to be the great 
aim of periodicals in general. However, we do 
from time to time describe in the plainest possi- 
ble manner the method of cultivating different 
plants, vegetables; &c., and we intend to write 
still more for the special benefit of just such 
new beginners as our friend M. Indeed, we 
have more than once heard said what we know 
to be true—that the Agriculturist conveys its 
teachings in the most plain and comprehensive 
manner, and is the most practical paper in the 
country. 

As our correspondent resides in the city, we 
shall be happy to have him call and converse 
with us, as it would be necessary to ask him 
more questions than he has propounded, before 
we could fully advise him. It will also be ne- 
cessary for him to visit a few of the best mar- 
ket gardens in this neighborhood, for the pur- 
pose of seeing what they are doing, and what 
he would more particularly require. It would 
then be requisite for him to employ one good 
gardener as the head man of his establishment, 
while all the rest may be good common laborers. 

Soe so eee 
For the American Agriculturist. 
TO DESTROY THE GREEN APHIS ON APPLE 
TREES, 

[Tue following article is from an experienced 
practical nurseryman, and is worthy of consid- 
eration.—Ebs. ] 

AsI am a reader of your valuable paper, I 
feel desirous of informing you and your readers 
of a cheap and effectual mode of destroying this 
insect that attacks the tender shoots, Its ad- 
vantage being mostly to nurserymen. I took a 
common paint keg, and put into ita good hand- 
ful of soft-soap, and filled it with warm water, 
which will make a strong suds. I then gath- 
ered a large handful of young tender shoots of 
the Chinese Ailanthus, and bruised them well 
in the keg of suds. I then passed between the 
rows of nursery trees, dipping the ends of the 
the shoots in the solution; there are always 
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these received a like fate, and were perfectly 
motionless when drawn from the solution. To 
be sure of its killing them, I examined them 
again a few hours afterwards, and found them 
black and lifeless, and no injury done to the 
trees. This is the first experiment I have tried 
with the Ailanthus, but I have little doubt that 
it will destroy and drive away every kind of in- 
sect. The smell of this tree drives man far 
away from its boundaries; then why should it 
not destroy the tiny insect. 

In conclusion, I would say to my brother 
farmer’s sons, read Minnie Myrtue’s most in- 
teresting narrative in a former number of the 
Agriculturist, and reflect for a few moments, 
as it contains a true account of the manner by 
which a young man having the requisites, can 
divest himself of all honor, houses, lands, a 
smiling garden of vegetables, fruits, and flowers, 
and of all the comforts of a social hearth and 
contented home, and be thrown upon the char- 
ity of the world; and all through the instru- 
mentality of humanity’s greatest foe, the “ Rum- 
seller,” with his glistening decanters filled with 
various colors of alcoholic liquors, calculated to 
rob you of honor, wealth, and happiness here, 
and lastly drown the soul in eternal woe. 

Rhinebeck, N. Y. B, Snyper. 


——e-9--——— 


Tae Larcest Lerruce on Recorp.—Mr. G. 
W. Sgazr, of Green Springs, Cal., writes to the 
California Farmer, June 13, that he has a 
head of Lettuce, of the curly head variety, 
which measures siz eet in circumference, (two 
feet in diameter,) and that it is as closely packed 
as a drum head cabbage. What next from the 


golden State ? 
6 BO 


Pezacn Crop.—The extensive orchards in the 
vicinity of Delaware City, owned by Reybolds 
and Clarkes, containing over 1,000 acres, will 
this years scarcely supply the families of their 
owners with fruit enough for their own use. 
There never was such a complete failure in the 
crop before. It is attributed to the cold weather 
experienced in the latter part of March. We 
are happy, however, to state that Mr. Fenni- 
more’s or near Appoquinimink, never 
gave promise of a more abundant yield. He 
has about 150 acres in peach trees, and the 
value of this year’s fruit is estimated from ten 
to fifteen thousand dollars. Itis singular that 
this difference should exist in orchards about 
ten miles apart, and 9 under the same 
condition of exposure, &c.— Wilmington (Del.) 
Statesman. 

a ceed 
Seconp Crop or Srrawserries.—Professor 
Page exhibited on Tuesday, at the Patent vffice, 
some fine specimens of a second crop of straw- 
berries, produced according to Mr. Peabody's 
method of continuous waterings. The variety 
was the favorite strawberry known as the Alice 
Maud. This is a complete verification of Mr. 
Peabody’s discovery, concerning which so much 
has been published, of making strawberries 
constant bearers by constant waterings.—La- 
tional Intelligencer. 
——t-6-—— 


A youna lady having asked a surgeon why 
woman was made from the rib of man in prefer- 
ence to any other bone, he gave the fullowiog 
gallant answer: 

“She was not taken from the head lest she 
would rule over him; not from his feet, lest he 
should trample upon her; but she was taken 
from his side that she might be his equal ; from 
under his arm, that he might protect her; from 
near his heart, that he might cherish and love 








plenty of black ants where this insect is, and 


her.” 
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From this it will be seen that during the] bearing on this at all times interesting topic to 
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New-York, Wednesday, July 26, 1854, 
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Oor Paper.—Our readers will find the usual 
amount of interesting and instructive matter in 
this week’s paper. On the first page is some 
information in reference to the New-Rochelle 
Blackberry ; and also how a small plot of ground 
may be profitably appropriated to a variety of 
fruits and vegetables. On the second page is 
an article, that may be of use to those in danger 
of being taken in by New-York lot and land 
speculators. This is followed by a variety of 
useful articles, on the age and treatment of 
horses, a beautiful poem by Park BenJamin, 
preparing seed wheat, the game fowl, and sev- 
eral items of agricultural intelligence. In the 
Horticultural Department are several articles in- 
teresting to others, as well as to Horticulturists. 
On this and the following pages, we direct at- 
tention to Prices of Wheat and Corn, Writing 
for the Agriculturist, Editorial Correspondence, 
Market Reports, &c. 

Our XIII. Volume commences after jive num- 
bers more, and we have bright prospects of a 
large addition to our present number of readers. 
We also have confidence to believe that all our 
present readers are so well satisfied and pleased 
with our paper, that they will each make some 
effort to extend its circulation among their 
neighbors. We wish also to form a previous 
acquaintance with others who will assist in 
spreading a knowledge of the paper, and we 
therefure make the following 

PROPOSITION : 

During the next two weeks, every person send- 
ing in a subscription to begin with the next vol- 
ume, shall receive the remaining numbers of this 
volume FREE—to be directed either to themselves, 
or to any friend whose address they may give. 

For terms, see last page, and notice that in 
a year there are two complete volumes, each 
having 416 large pages with a full index. 

——=4+- 0-0 


PRICES OF WHEAT AND CORN. 


Ar the office of the Van Rensselaer manor, at 
Albany, for a long time past there have been 
large amounts of rents payable in wheat, or a 
cash equivolent. Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine 
gives the price of wheat at this office, on each 
first of January, during the past sixty-two years; 
and as both parties have been interested in the 
price, we suppose this is one of the most relia- 
records in this country. We find from this re- 
cord, that the price of wheat has been $1 per 
bushel in each of the following years, viz., 1794, 
1809, 1820, 1825, 1827, 1880, 1884, 1835, 1841, 
and 1852.—At $2 per bushel in 1796, 1805, and 
1844.—Over $2 in 1813, 1817, and 1837, being 
$2 25 in each of these years.—At $1 75 to 
$1 8734 in 1801, 1811, 1814, 1816, 1818, 1819, 
1829, 1889, 1848, and 1854.—At $1 50 to 
$1 624 in 1797, 1800, 1802, 1810, 1886, and 
1888.—At $1 25 to $1 48% in 1795, 1798, 1804, 
1806, 1807, 1828, 1824, 1881, 1882, 1888, 1842, 
and 1848.—At $1 12} to $1 18% in 1799, 1808, 
1808, 1822, 1840, 1846, 1847, 1849, 1850, 1851, 
and 1853.—At 75c. in 1798,—At 77c. in 1821,— 


try ; and that this consideration should have lit- 


to keep the growers of wheat and other pro- 
ducts particularly advised on all these matters ; 
in the mean while we desire to be furnished 


whole period, the average price has been $1 89} 
per bushel; that it has been less than $1 but 
four times, and over $2 only three times. 

During the last twenty years the price aver- 
aged $1 864; and during the last ten years the 
average price has been only $1 20. 

There is an anxious inquiry on the part of 
the farmers now, to ascertain what will be the 
probable price of wheat and Indian corn, after 
the harvest of the country is fully completed. 
There are so many contingencies to be taken 
into consideration in naming future prices, it is 
impossible for the best informed and most saga- 
cious, to give any thing more definite on this 
point than a shrewd guess. Some assert that 
Red and Mixed wheat will come down in this 
market, in the course of the ensuing winter, 
from 105 to 125 cents per bushel, while the 
finer kinds of White wheat, will not range above 
180 to 185 cents. Corn they think may not 
average over 65 to 70 cents per bushel. Others 
again are so sanguine as to believe, that Red 
and Mixed wheat will not be less than 165 to 
185 cents, and the best White Genesee, 190 to 
200 cents, and Indian corn, 73 to 78 cents per 
bushel. Our opinion is, that both wheat, corn, 
and nearly every other kind of grain and pro- 
duce, are higher at this present moment than 
they can possibly be again after harvest, for at 
least one year to come; and that those who de. 
sire to sell at all, should do so at the best prices 
they can obtain as soon as their grain and vege- 
tables are ready for market; and these they 
will do well to push into market with all possi- 
ble dispatch. 

We gave it as our carefully and deliberately 
considered opinion last week, at page 312 of the 
American Agriculturist, that the crop of wheat 
in the United States and Canada, is more than 
an average—in fact, much the largest ever 
grown on this continent. With the exception 
of France—and it may yet be the same with 
that country before harvest is over—the Wheat 
crop throughout Europe, in Egypt, in Algeria, 
and other countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, will be very large, and the prices must 
consequently come down rapidly there—in fact 
they had already fallen considerably by our last 
advices from Europe. 

The Baltic Sea will be kept open undoubtedly 
by the superior naval forces of France and Great 
Britain, so that wheat will be exported from the 
German graneries as usual. 

The only thing now that can have an effect 
upon keeping up prices is the war in Europe, 
and the difficulty of exporting Wheat from 
Odessa. Hitherto when in want, Great Britain 
and France have drawn largely from that port; 
but whether any nation will be permitted to do 
so the.coming season, will depend entirely upon 
the views of the belligerent parties. We think, 
however, with the great abundance elsewhere, 
that the exports or non-exports from Odessa 
this year, will make very little difference with 
the price of wheat and Indian corn in this coun- 


tle weight with our farmers in the disposition of 
their produce. 
As appearances vary, we shall make it a point 


the farmer. 
——-0-9-4—_—_— 

A WORD ABOUT WRITING FOR THE AGRI- 
CULTURIST. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER PLEASE READ, 

WE are very glad to receive letters from our 
subscribers on all subjects connected with farm- 
ing. We like to have these letters as well writ- 
ten as may be, for it lightens one of the most 
laborious parts of an editor’s life, viz., that of 
correcting and preparing a poorly-written man- 
uscript for the printer. But we well know that 
working men have little practice in writing, and 
we do not expect they will send finished com- 
munications. We prefer they would not at- 
tempt this, for should they, the labor would be 
more than they would be willing to undertake 
frequently, and they would not write as often as 
would be for their own advantage, as well as 
that of their fellow-farmers. 

We shall be far from making public any im- 
perfections found in any letter. We have not 
the least inclination to make sport of or ridicule 
any correspondence because it lacks grammati- 
cal style or rhetorical beauty. We like to have 
farmers sit down and scribble upon paper, just 
how they do this and how they do that—write 
it down just as they talk ittoa neighbor. How 
often farmers get together and talk over their 
method of plowing and sowing, of raising and 
feeding stock, &c., and how much is learned by 
these conversations. Now it is quite easy to 
put these conversations down upon paper, and 
when printed, thousands read them and are 
benefited. No man can go upon another’s farm 
and spend an hofr or two without getting some 
new idea, or having some profitable train of 
thought set in motion. So, no one will read 
one of these plain, homespun descriptions of an- 
other’s practice without being benefited. We re- 
fer our readers to our “Farm Notes” with 
which we wish we could fill two or three pages 
in every number, and we would do so could we 
get away from the office labors. Now we have 
scarcely a reader who could not send us a few 
notes of what he is doing profitavly, and what 
his neighbors are doing. We said doing projit- 
ably, but itis just as important to know also 
what methods prove unprofitable. A good 
chart is one that points out rocks and quick- 
sands to be avoided by others. 

Now we propose to all our readers to help us 
make up a large chapter of “farm notes” every 
week. It is easier to do this than you imagine. 
You have each something that you could ¢el/ a 
neighbor, and it is quite as easy to write it down 
and thus tell us, and we can tell a host of others. 
When you talk, you are subject to be criticised 
or laughed at, but what you write is between 
ourselves. Do not try to fix up a letter, for ten 
chances to one, it will not be as good as if you 
made no such attempt, but told a plain simple 
story in as few words as possible. 

We do not care for magniloquent descriptions 
of the beauties of farming, splendid scenery, &c., 
&c. Give us the matters of fact, and these in 
the plainest and most easily understood style. 
When you have any thing to tell, begin at the 
subject at once, and stop when done. A flour- 
ish to begin with about “ your excellent paper,” 
and the reasons for writing, &c., and a long 
closing up is entirely unnecessary, and worse 








At 874c. in 1826,—At 93$c. in 1845. 





with such reliable information, as may have a 





than useless. 
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We would like to have hundreds of farmers 
tell us just how they are now preparing their 
ground for fall crops, and how they prepare 
their seed, and so of a multitude of other opera- 
tions all through the year. If farmers will 
codperate with us in this, we shall be able to 
make the American Agriculturist just what we 
want it, and just what every farmer wants it, a 
plain, practical, common-sense paper, whose 
pages shall abound in useful knowledge. 

We will add one thought more while on this 
subject. The best articles are those which des- 
cribe all particulars; for example, a poor article 
on raising celery would state in general terms, 
‘* Sow the seed early, in a box, at the end of six 
weeks transplant them in a trench partly filled 
with manure, cover them over with a board and 
gradually haul soil in around them.” A good 
article would give the particulars, as, just how 
large to make the box, and what kind of 
earth to put into it, when, and how thickly and 
deeply to sow the seed, and how to prepare it, 
and what kind is best, how and when to water, 
just when and how to transplant, how deep and 
wide to dig a trench, and in what direction it 
should run, what kind of manure to put into 
the bottom, and how much of it, and how much 
soil should be put in, how thickly and in what 
manner to set out the plants, how the boards 
should be put on to shut out the sun’s rays, and 
how long these should remain, how the plants 
are to be watered, and just how fast the earth 
should be drawn in around them, when the 
plants may be used, and how they should be 
taken up. Let us have these particulars stated 
in such articles, and thousands would read them 
with profit, and not feel as a man expressed 
himself a few days since. Said he, “I have all the 
agricultural books and papers published in the 
country, and yet I cannot find a single full des- 
cription of the method of cultivating a vegetable 
which is common, but which I have never grown. 
All who have written on the subject know these 
particulars, and take it for granted that every 
one else knows them too, while these are just 
the things we most want to learn.” 


—e-@ 


A GREAT BABY SHOW. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES THE PRETTIEST BABY? 


Tae Stark county (Ohio) Agricultural Society 
are offering premiums for the finest specimen of 
Young Americans. Here is the list: 


For prettiest baby, $5 and diploma to mother ; 
for 2d prettiest baby, $3 and diploma to mother ; 
for 3d prettiest baby, $2 and diploma to mother ; 
for largest and heaviest child, under twelve 
months old—age to be considered, $5 and di- 
ploma to mother; for 2d largest and heaviest 
child, under twelve months old—age to be con- 
sidered, $8 and diploma to mother; for 3d 
largest and heaviest child, under twelve months 
old— age to be considered, $2 and diploma to 
mother. The above is nota fair list ; all the re- 
wards go to the mother—no encouragement to 
fathers. 

Before this exhibition comes off, the above 
Society ought to define what constitutes the 
“prettiest baby,” otherwise exhibitors will be 
altogether in the dark as to what they are to 
show for; whether fat, or lean, or fair condi- 
tion; black, blue, or grey eyes; black, brown, 
flaxen, red, or auburn hair; pale or rosy cheeks ; 
small or large feet and hands; long or short in 





the neck and body; thick or thin through the 
chest; round or square shoulders, &c., &c. 

All the above matters should be laid down in 
a “Scale of Points,” on the same principle as 
established by the New-York State Agricultural 
Society in judging of improved stock at their 
annual exhibitions. It would be well also to 
have this “Scale of Points” accompanied by a 
“ model baby,” chiseled in marble for the form, 
and with a painted ditto for color, &c.; then 
the committee would have some basis on which 
to found their judgments, and we might look 
forward to some improvement in the breed of 
the genus homo, quite as sanguinely as we do 
now for that of the lower grades of animals ; 
and heaven knows that there is need enough of 
that in this wicked world, degenerate as it is 
morally and mentally as well as physically. 

If a satisfactory “Scale of Points” and 
“models” could be adopted by the Agricul- 
tural Societies in these matters, the conducting 
Editors of this journal might be tempted to make 
an entry for premiums, as each has been blessed 
the past month with what they consider a pair 
of ‘*models” of the first order. 

—— 0 @ o-—— 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.) 
FARMING AT ST. MARY’S FALLS. 
SauLt St. Marte, Mich., July 11, 1854, 

Tx agricultural developments of this country 
are not very extensive. The various missions, 
long since established here, the United States 
grounds belonging to Fort Brady, and those of 
the American Fur Company on the south side of 
St. Mary’s, and the English Fur and Military 
establishments on the north, afford the principal 
specimens of farming here. The land lying on 
the river is generally low, wet, and cold; but a 
little distance from the banks, ridges of maple 
are to be found, which yield the finest crops. 

Sugar Island, lying a little distance below the 
Sault, on the American shore—so named from 
the abundance of hard maple that covers it— 
abounds in these fertile ridges. We met avery 
intelligent Canadian, who with his brothers, has 
taken up some 2000 acres on this island. He 
says the climate and soil are far preferable to 
that of the neighborhood of Montreal, whence 
he emigrated some years since. There is more 
snow falls here, but the weather is uniform and 
not as cold as in the corresponding latitudes 
nearer the Atlantic. This holds true with the 
entire region of Lake Superior; and the cold of 
winter gradually diminishes as we advance west- 
ward, till we reach the Pacific, where severe 
frost is seldom seen as far north as 46°. My 
Canadian informant assures me that he can 
always ripen the early yellow Indian corn, 
and that it yields an abundant crop, and now 
stands two feet high. We saw much in north- 
eastern Ohio ten days since, which cannot at 
this time exceed that. Potatoes are raised in 
great abundance and of the finest quality. Rot 
has never affected them. He raised 1200 bush- 
els last year on less than six acres, which 
brought 75 to 100 cents per bushel. His ear- 
liest planted are ready for digging by 25th July. 
He left an acre undug last fall, and this spring 
found them in the finest condition for the table. 
Spring wheat he has grown successfully, but 
owing to a want of mills for flouring, the culti- 
vation is not extended. He has no doubt of the 
entire success of winter wheat. Oats, beans, 
peas, and garden vegetables, afford sure and 





abundant crops. Wild fruits of various kinds 
abound. One of his neighbors made over 
40,000 lbs. of raspberry jam last season, the 
fruit of. which abounds from last of July to mid- 
dle of September, and is brought in large quan- 
tities by the Indians for sale. We saw them a 
day or two previous, winnowing their wild 
gooseberries, on the ramparts of the old Eng- 
glish fort, which occupies the highest point of 
Mackinac, while the younglings of this itinerant 
flock had large baskets of the native strawber- 
ries. 

We looked over the little land under cultiva- 
tion about the Sault, and observed wherever 
the occupants were not too lazy to work the 
soil, the crops looked promising, although here 
it is not as good as at a farther distance from the 
river. All vegetation looked remarkable healthy, 
though backward; and a crop of grass belong- 
ing to the fort, already fit for the scythe, would 
yield not less than two tons per acre. This, 
however, we were informed was well manured. 
The foregoing is not a bad indication of what 
may be realized in latitude 46° 44’, by a body 
of intelligent farmers, when the country be- 
comes settled as it must eventually be. 

The peculiar products of this region for the 
present, however, are to be found already grown 
above ground, or deeply buried beneath it, or 
floating through the waters. The pineries are 
abundant and valuable; the mines of iron and 
copper are no where exceeded in richness or 
extent; and the quantities of white fish and 
trout that may be harvested in the adjacent wa- 
ters for profitable export, is almost illimitable. 

We believe more wealth is destined to be re- 
alized from the rich mines of iron that lie near 
the eastern shore of Lake Superior, than from 
those of copper, however extensive and profita- 
ble these may eventually prove. It is said to 
be the most malleable hitherto wrought in this 
country. The ore lies in mounds or hills, and 
is easily excavated from their sides with picks. 
It yields some 70 per cent. of pure metal which 
is drawn into bars at the first heat, without ever 
assuming the form of pig. Large quantities of 
the ore are already taken eastward for render- 
ing into bars. The masses of copper are quite 
a wonder in their way. We saw a schooner 
discharging a load of it, in immense masses of 
pure metal—each piece was registered and 
marked as distinctly as a penny. The beds are 
so massive that it is really an expensive matter 
to sever them. From $10 to $18 per superficial 
foot is given for cutting them out. We had the 
curiosity to look at some of the weights and 
found them reaching nearly two tons. 

The canal is going forward vigorously. It is 
but about three-fourths of a mile long, 200 feet 
wide, and the locks are to be 300 fect in length, 
sufficient to pass the largest craft ever likely to 
be set afloat on these western waters. It is ex- 
pected to be completed in the whole of next 
season, at a cost of about $750,000; for which 
the company who have undertaken it, receive 
the right to enter an equal number of acres of 
government lands. As the agents have already 
taken up large bodies of mineral land and val- 
uable pineries, it is thought they cannot but re- 
alize a very large profit from this enterprise. 

As to the climate of this region, people’s ideas 
vary according to their previous experiences. 
One of the out-door employees at the mines tells 
us, he always wore five flannel shirts during the 








winter, that snow lay very regular! y about five 
feet deep, and that the Lake was frozen as far 


as it was explored. A German writing to his 


friends, said they had six months cold, and six 
months winter. My Canadian friend character- 
ized it as five months snow and seven months 
summer; while another at Mackinec told me 
some years since, they had eight months winter 
and four months of very cold weather. 

We have seen abundance of hoar frost on the 
deck of our steamboat while ascending the St. 
Mary’s early in August. Vegetation, however, 
makes the most of the warm weather when it 
comes, and every thing springs into existence 
with preternatural activity. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add that no healthier climate than 
all this northern region is to be found on the 
face of the globe. 


——-9-e———_—_ 


SOMETHING ABOUT SCHOOLS. 


We know a man, who last summer hired four 
colts pastured on a farm some five miles dis- 
tant. At least once in two weeks he got into a 
waggon, and drove over to see how his juvenile 
horses fared. He made minute inquiries of the 
keeper as to their health, their daily watering 
&c., he himself examined the condition of the 
pasture; and when a dry season came on, he 
made special arrangements to have a daily 
allowance of meal, and he was careful to know 
that this was regularly supplied. 

This same man had four children attending 
a district school kept in a small building erected 
at the cross roads. Around this building on 
three sides is a space of land six feet wide, the 
fourth side is on a line with the street. There 
is not an out-house, or shade tree, in sight of the 
building. Of the interior of the school-house, 
we need not speak. The single room is like too 
many others, with all its apparatus arranged 
upon the most approved plan for producing 
curved spines, compressed lungs, ill health &c. 

We wish to state one fact only. The owner 
of those colts, the father of those children, has 
never been into that school-house to inquire 
after the comfort, health, or mental food, daily 
dealt out to his offspring. The latter part of 
the summer we chanced to ask “who teaches 
your school,” and his reply was, “he did not 
know, he believed her name was Parker, but 
he had no time to look after school matters.” 

We need add no more. We will, however, 
insert here an extract from an impromptu speech 
of Dr Tuthill, one of the prominent editors of 
the N. Y. Daily Times, whose racy and spirit- 
ed articles add so much to the life and interest 
of that sheet. The speech was called out on 
the occasion of laying the corner-stone of a new 
school building, in district No. 4, of this city. 
During his speech the Doctor alluded to the 
subject remarked upon above. 

He invoked parents that they shape the clay 
in their hands while it is yet plastic; that they 
mould the habits of their children while they 
so readily take on any form. He urged that 
they supervise, personally, the school affairs of 
their little ones; that they visit the schools; 
keep an eye on their certificates; be careful to 
insure daily punctuality; show them by their 
frequent inquiries that they are interested in 
their success; know that every lesson is learned, 
before sending them “with shining face” to 
school. But fathers are busy in their shops and 
offices ; mothers are intent upon their shopping 
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and house-keeping. Neither have any time to 
bestow the attention that is desired. ‘ No 
time?” he asked. As wisely may the sailor, 
who is tarring old rigging to occupy himself, or 
slushing the mast to keep out of mischief, say 
he has no time to shorten sail when the storm 
is already muttering behind the cloud, and the 
barometer has made its dumb show of a 
“snorter” ahead. As wisely the hunter, who 
sits picking his flint or running bullets for the 
next hunt, plead that he cannot spare time to 
fire when the bounding buck passes but a rod 
from his resting place. As wisely the miner 
who has sweat for months in the mines, plead 
no time to stop his work of preparation and 
pocket the nugget that glistens at his feet. The 
time to guide successfully the youth not taken 
now, never returns again. A day’s opportunity 
lost now is projected in years of sorrow and 
unavailing regrets upon the future. 

He urged teachers to walk up and down these 
valleys, while the soil is not yet hardened into 
rock, that when after generations look upon 
their footprints and see the results so noble and 
so great, they will suspect that there were 
giants in those days. He said that, in a mixed 
assembly of adults and children, he felt that he 
addressed two generations—one, the living, ex- 
ecutive generation of men, who are passing 
their meridian, and must soon lay down their 
tools and retire ; the other, a body of represen- 
tatives from Posterity. Every child looked to 
him like a man not quite developed,—so wrap- 
ped around as to be concealed in his full pro- 
portions, but, for all that, just as truly the men 
and women of 1870 and ’80. It was no small 
privilege to drop into their ears the seeds of 
thought that must ripen into opinions. It was 
whispering in 1854 the material for the leaders 
in the newspapers of 1884; it was lobbying to- 
day for the passage of bills in Congress thirty 
years hence. 

We are surrounded to-day, said he, with the 
mothers who will guide the rulers and shape 
the laws of this Cityin 1900. These miniature 
men, now crowding to get nearer, [and at the 
pitcher of ice-water,] are the politicians and the 
people of the early future. They will prove 
our wills, administer on our estates, dig our 
graves, prescribe for our fatal ailments, preach 
our funeral sermons, build our ships, own our 
stocks, enjoy our labors, or suffer the penalties 
of our crimes. Treat, them carefully, then, 
and never neglect their minutest interests. 

He urged the children to make the most of 
their chance. With the finest house in the 
City, and as devoted a body of Trustees, Com- 
missioners and Inspectors as any, with teachers 
long tried and repeatedly proved, with parents 
ever caring for them, if they were not good 
scholars, and of consequence worthy citizens, 
they deserved to be ‘‘marked down” at least, 
and punished “according to the regulations.” 
The vacation was just at hand. Next week 
they would be rollicking in harvest fields, tramp- 
ing in the country woods, wandering along 
beaches, and swimming in bays, rivers, sounds, 
&c. Their parents generally took it fur granted 
they were utterly devoid of any care then for 
the “old school.” But he believed they all 
thought often of it in their wildest sports, and 
secretly resolved to be better scholars, more 
punctual, more obedient than ever, when they 
returned. He hoped so, and toshow how much 











he thought of them, he purposed to sit down 
and keep them not another moment on his ac- 
count broiling in the sun. 
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Hops Corner. 


THE SQUIRREL: 
OR THE HONEST BOY. 


Lirtte Edward always spoke the truth. I 
don’t know that he ever in his life told a lie. 
Nor would he act a lie. In theschool where he 
went, it was a rule that there should be no whis+ 
pering among the scholars during school hours, 
without leave from the teacher. Every one 
who broke the rule had a bad mark. Edward’s 
father had promised him a little wheelbarrow at 
the end of the school-term, if he had none. 

The school-house stood in a beautiful place, 
near a fine grove, where the birds sang and 
built their nests, and the lively little squirrels 
leaped and played. There was a rail fence be- 
hind the school-house, not far from the window 
where Edward sat. One day a bold and merry 
little red squirrel came running fast along the 
fence, and, seating itself on the topmost rail, 
seemed to be looking into the school-house. It 
so happened that just then Edward raised his 
eyes from his book. He forgot himself and the 
teacher’s rule about whispering: ‘‘See, see 
that squirrel!” he exclaimed to John, the boy 
next to him. 

“ He wants to come to school,” said John, be- 
ginning to laugh. 

“Oh, I forgot; we must not talk,” said Ed- 
ward, 

The squirrel with a bound came down from 
its high seat towards the window. 

“ He’s coming to school, sure enough,” said 
John; “we'll have him in our class, won't 
we?” 

The teacher heard him, and asked if he was 
not breaking a rule. 

‘“‘T wasn’t talking much,” replied John, bend- 
ing his head low to his book and studying very 
fast with his lips. 

“ Still you were talking, and I must give you 
a bad mark,” said the teacher. 

Edward thought of the wheelbarrow, but like 
a manly, honest boy he spoke out, “I am sorry, 
sir; but I whispered without leave, too.” 

“T did not see you,” said the teacher. 

“T talked first; perhaps John wouldn’t have 
talked if it had not been for me. I forgot the 
rule a minute.” 

“You must have a bad mark, too, then,” said 
the teacher; “but you are an honest boy to 
own the truth and suffer disgrace, rather than 
sit still and acta lie. You did wrong to disobey, 
but I am very glad you were honorable enough 
to confess it, and dutiful enough to be sorry for 
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it. 

Edward had never hada bad mark before, and 
felt the shameof it very much. He also thought 
he had lost the wheelbarrow, with which he had 
planned go many fine plays of drawing little 
loads of boards, pedlar’s wares, and garden pro- 
duce. He felt as if he should cry, but he held 
back his tears and studied away as well as he 
could with a heavy heart. 

One morning after this, when Edward was 
the first one at school, he was surprised to see 
the teacher’s inkstand upset, the ink spilt over 
the table and dripping upon the floor. When 
the teacher came, and asked who did the mis- 
chief, no one at first answered; but on further 
inquiry, several said at once, “ It was so when 
I came, and there was nobody here but Edward.” 

“Did you do it, Edward?” said the teacher. 

“ No sir.” 

‘‘ Somebody must have done it. All was right 
when I unlocked the school house door, and 
went for a walk. Who was the first at school 
this morning ?” 

“ Edward, Edward,” was the answer. 
Edward joined with the others, ‘There was 
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no one here when I came, but the ink was spilt 
then.” 

“It is very strange,” said the teacher, “ but I 
believe you; I know you are an honest boy, 
for you confessed the whispering when no one 
accused you. We will wait, and I am sure the 
guilty one will be found out.” 

The children looked round, wondering who 
the guilty one was, and thinking how badly he 
must feel. “I know it wasn’t Edward,” they 
said to each other; “for he tells when he does 
wrong though nobody knows it. He wouldn't 
keep still the other day to save his mark, and a 
beautiful wheelbarrow too, his father was going 
to give him. Ain’t he a good boy ?” 

“Who could have spilt the ink?” So they 
talked till school began, but found out nothing. 

School was not over, however, before there 
was a giggling among the little ones nearest the 
the table, and some of them pressed their hands 
tightly over their mouths to keep it in. 

“Children,” said the teacher in a tone of re- 
proof, “ what is the matter?” 

Instead of a drawer there was but a shelf in 
the table, and on the front edge of this sata 
cunning little squirrel peeping forth to see if he 
might safely venture from his hiding-place. At 
sight of the teacher he drew back into his cor- 
ner and was caught by him. 

‘Here children,” he said, as he drew him 
out, “here is the ink spiller, a little rogue of a 
squirrel; his feet are dabbed with ink now; I 
thought we should find out the rogue who did 
the mischief. I felt certain it was not Edward. 
Here Edward,” he added, turning to him, “ he 
has cleared you, and you may have him.” 

As Edward took him he saw that he was the 
very one that he and John had seen looking in 
at the window. He put him in his dinner bas- 
ket till the noon recess, and then fed him and 
let him go, to run and frolic with his fellows as 
he pleased. The squirrel did not forget his good 
fare, and all the summer frisked and played 

_about the school-house. The children were 
careful not to alarm him, and he became almost 
tame. They called him ‘ Squirrel Ned,” and 
sometimes “Squire Ned,” and many a time he 
made them think of the boy who would not act 
a lie, and whose word could be believed when 
every thing seemed to be against it.— American 
Messenger, 
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LET THE GUN ALONE. 


Mr. Merriam, of Brooklyn, made a list of the 
number of persons killed and wounded within 
two years, while engaged in gunning or hunt- 
ing harmless wild animals and little birds. One 
hundred and five persons were killed, besides 
thirty-two who were wounded—far outnumber- 
ing the deaths by lightning, recorded by him 
during the same time. 

“‘T would thus,” he says, “sound a note of 
warning to those who indulge in this cruel 
sport, that death is on their track. The cry of 
the wounded robin reaches the ear of the Most 
High, and he feeds their cry. The patriach 
Noah commissioned a bird to explore a drowned 
world; and when the dove was sent forth, it 
returned bearing a green olive-branch. What 
an emblem was this. The ravens were sent by 
God to feed the prophet Elijah, and not a spar- 
row falls to the ground without his notice.” 

There is a solemn rebuke in facts like these. 
Let the young men and boys stop and think be- 
fore they go out into the beautiful fields and for 
mere sport consent to become the murderers of 
the harmless, defenceless, innocent, and happy 
creatures which God has made to inhabit them. 
They have aright toliveas well asyou. There 
is room enough, and food enough, and home 
enough for you and them. They are the crea- 
tures of God, and the cruelty that wantonly des- 
troys them is offensive to him.— Child's Paper. 
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Tue Louisville Democrat says it is reported 
that one -of the Hardin county jury, which 
acquitted Matt. Ward, was recently bitten by a 
spake, and that the snake died, 
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ON THE NAMING OF CHILDREN. 


Tere is certainly “a refinement in names,” 
and parents would do well to consider this mat- 
ter with a little more attention than they appear 
to do generally. Never give a child a name 
that he will probably dislike when he comes to 
years of maturity. There are some names that 
always seem to carry with them the joy and 
freshness of youth, thongs they may grace 
alike the silvery locks of declining years. For 
instance, Ellen and Leonora. What is prettier 
than Ellen? Why, the very mention of the 
name calls up ideas of beauty and refinement. 
Leonora sparkles upon the sea of fancy like agem 
upon the bosom of the ocean. There are oth- 
ers again, as Mary and Sarah, which, though 
very common, possess an inherent beauty that 
will ever cause them to occupy a prominent po- 
sition in the catalogue of fanciful names. Sarah 
conveys the idea of sprightly intelligence and 
gracefulness combined. Mary is at once simple 
and elegant. We can associate none but the 
most delicate and refined sentiments with such 
names as these. Some people seem to have a 
dislike for what they call “‘romantic names.” 
Now, I can see no objection to an Eva or a Flor- 
ence, or any other of the same class, whether 
it be found in the pages of romance, or in the 
more practical circles of every day life. Think 
of a Joshua or a Jeremiah, a Sampson or a 
Obadiah—very good names, no doubt, for the 
“olden times” in which they were used; but 
quite too ancient for this “ age of improvement.” 
Perhaps some hesitating mother may be aided 
in her choice by such a list as the following, of 
female names:—Agnace, Arabel, Arethusa, 
Anslie, Amelie, Aletheia, Angerona, Amarin- 
thia, Almira, Araminta, Belladonna, Brunetta, 
Claudia, Dorethula, Eglantine, Egeria, Eve, 
Ettie, Ermine, Ellen, Evelina, Elvira, Fredonia, 
Florida, Frederika, Gertrude, Genieve, Garcia, 
Hildigrade, Hermance, Katharine, Lola, Lelia, 
Lucillia, Lesbia, Langartha, Lucinda, Mahala, 
Miranda, Marjarone, Meta, Malvina, Melissa, 
Narcissa, Priscillia, Petrea, Paulina, Penelope, 
Rose, Roslin, Regina, Rossie, and Tallulah. 

Names of Males.—Albert, Alpheus, Alfred, 
Armoldus, Antonio, Arthus, Adolphus, Alphon- 
so, Alexis, Alric, Alonzo, Atheling, Bertram, 
Bertrand, Carro, Clarence, Claudius, Clovine, 
Edgar, Eldred, Edred, Edwin, Edmund, Frede- 
ric, Henrick, Henrico, Herbert, Horace, Herman, 
Helon, Jesse, Lucius, Leonard, Lancelot, Mau- 
rice, Oscar, Orlando, Oswald, Osborn, Percy, 
Ronald, Randolphus, Roderic, Theodore, Theo- 
= Theodosius, Victor, Wilfred, and War- 
wick, 

To this list the Editor adds Phamenoth, Ion- 
thee, Hypoletta, Ayna, Plectrude, Iova, Benigna, 
Poppea, Ismadil, Tranquilla, Morna, Maud, 
and Taschline.-—Home Journal, 
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CONVERSATION. 


A CELEBRATED writer and observer has re- 
marked, that ‘‘a woman to maintain her influ- 
ence, must either look well or talk well.” The 
good looks do not always depend on herself, 
but to talk well certainly does. There should 
be a much larger proportion of time spent by 
school girls in writing and talking,—in learning 
to express their own thoughts and those they 
acquire. 

If a woman’s object is to gain admiration 
merely, there is no way she can be so sure of 
doing so, as by an intelligent and animated con- 
versation. There is no way that brilliant tal- 
ents and solid acquirements may be exhibited to 
more advantage, and most surely there is no 
way in which good seed may be sown in the 
heart to spring up and bear fruit a hundred 
and a thousand fold as by ‘‘a word in season,” 
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which is “like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver,’ 
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Let every lady before going to a tea-party or 
sewing society or social gathering, decide upon 
one or more interesting subjects which she will 
endeavor to introduce to those whom it may be- 
come her duty to entertain, and obtain all the 
information she can concerning them. If she 
select one about which there may be differences 
of opinion, let her revolve in her mind all the 
thousand and ten thousand pros and cons which 
may possibly spring up in the minds of others, 
and thus become familiar with the process of 
arguing, and learn to argue fairly. But the 
theme must not only be well conned; she must 
study quite assiduously to talk about it in the 
right way, lest she should seem dictatorial and 
pedantic—as if she were reciting a book. If 
every lady should go thus prepared, what an 
amount of small talk and gossip it would banish 
from social circles, and how many in a little 
time would become intelligent, and take pleasure 
in mental cultivation, who now make very little 
use of their acquirements. 

I have seen the experiment tried in schools, 
and very successfully, of devoting two or three 
hours each week to conversational cultivation, 
(if I may coin an expression ;) and if no other 
benefit accrued, it impressed upon the minds of 
young ladies the importance of training their 
tongues to usefulness, and inspiring them with 
ambition to redeem their sex from the accusa- 
tions now so universal, of insipidity and frivol 
ity. 

"Renate of the same kind might be institu- 
ted in families. Mothers, and fathers too, might 
thus prepare their daughters to be “ burning 
and shining lights,” in a sphere which is em- 
inently theirs.—Jndependent. 
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Snow Arcu.—One of the greatest curiosities 
ever witnessed at the White Mountains is now 
to be seen at “Tuckerman’s Ravine,” about 
three miles from the Glen House. It consists of 
an arch of pure snow, spanning the brook that 
tumbles over the rocks from the summits of the 
mountains. The ravine is the receptacle of all 
the snow that blows from the top of Mount 
Washington, and there can be no doubt that 
during the winter it accumulates to the depth of 
several hundred feet. As the brook begins to 
run in the spring, it wears its way through un- 
der the snow, which gradually melts away at 
the approach of summer, making the cavity 
larger and larger. 

On the 16th of July, this ravine was visited 
by D. O. Macomber, Esq., in company with Mr. 
J. H. Spaulding, of the Summit House, and Mr. 
Cavis, the engineer of the White Mountain Car- 
riage Road, by whom the arch was measured. 
It was found to be 180 feet long, 84 wide, and 
AO feet high, on the inside; and 266 feet long 
and 40 feet wide on the outside. The snow 
forming the arch is 20 feet thick. 

The gentlemen above named walked through 
the arch, in the bed of the brook, and ate their 
dinner at the foot of the cataract, which falls a 
thousand feet down the sides of the mountains. 

The arch is on the south east side of the moun- 
tain, and is exposed to the sun’s rays during 
most of the day. Last year it remained until 
August 16th, when a warm rain of several days’ 
continuance melted it away. It is possible that 
this year it may last through the season.— Port- 
land State of Maine. 


—*te 


A Remarkasie Vittace.—A paragraph ap- 
peared lately in the Ladies’ Journal, stating, as 
a remarkable fact, that all the’ shops in Fort 
Augustus were kept by young, unmarried fe- 
males, all fresh, fair, and twenty. We beg to 
offer, as a still more remarkable fact—and pro- 
bably the cause, not the effect, of the prior 
fact—that not only is this so, but that the pro- 
vost, the minister, the schoolmaster, the doctor, 
the inspector, the lock-keeper, the exciseman, 
the baker, the flesher, the shoemaker, the tailor, 
the carpenter, the piper, and the fiddler of this 
very remarkable village, are, all of them, singu- 
lar to say, living in single blessedness !—Znver- 








ness Advertiser. 
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Comparative Areas.—lIllinois would make 
forty such States as Rhode Island, and Minne- 
sota sixty. Missouri is larger than all New- 
England. Ohio exceeds either Ireland, Scot- 
land, Portugal, and equals Scotland, Belgium and 
Switzerland, together. Missouri is more than 
half as large as Italy, and larger than Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. Missouri 
and Illinois are larger than England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. 


So says an exchange; we have not made the 
estimate. If the statements are not correct, we 
shall expect to be corrected by some of the 
boys. 


—~ —e@e-- - 


A Game at See-Saw.—Foreigners, trying to 
acquire a knowledge of the English language, 
may receive aid from the following “see-saw.” 

“ Brudder Pete, did you see him saw de log 
afore you saw him saw it ?” 

“De unintellectual stupendity of some nig- 
gers is perfectly incredulous: why, ef I seed 
him saw it afore I saw him see it, it’s a conse- 
quential ensurance dat he saw he sawed it afore 
he seed it; but he couldn’t help seein’ he sawed 
it, for ef hé saw de sawen afore he saw de 
seein’ ob de sawen, consquinchilly he must saw 
it afore he seed it, which is absurdly ridiculas— 
darefore I did seed him see it afore I saw him 
saw it.—quoddy rat demond standum. 


Puncruatity.—Few things tend more to alien- 
ate friendship than a want of punctuality in our 
engagements. We have known the breach of 
a promise to dine or sup, break up more than 
one intimacy. A disappointment of this kind 
rankles in the mind; it cuts up our pleasure; 
it makes us think our society not worth having ; 
it lessens our self-esteem, and destroys our con- 
fidence in others; and having leisure on our 
hands (by being thus left alone) and sufficient 
provocation withal, we employ it in ripping up 
the faults of the acquaintance who has played 
us this slippery trick, and in forming resolu- 
tions to pick up a quarrel with him the very 
first opportunity we can find.— Vecesimus Knoz. 
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Tue Bgront Swe or CHotera.—Even Cholera 
has its bright side, for it h.s taught us to purify 
the water which we drink; to ventilate the 
rooms in which we live; to erect the dwellings 
of eur laboring population with some regard te 
sanitary laws ; to build them well, and to drain 
them effectually; to see they are not over- 
crowded with human beings, and that they do 
not become unhealthy for want of space in 
which to conduct necessary domestic operations. 
Science may lament the weakness of curative 
medicine; but she rejoices in the knowledge 
that preventive measures do exist, and that the 
investigation of the cholera, so far from having 
been altogether unattended with satisfactory re- 
sults, has led us to the knowledge of many 
things before mysterious or unknown.—House- 
hold Medicine and Surgery. 


——-0-0——_ 
CROPS IN FRANCE. 


Parts, Thursday, July 13, 1854. 


Tue rain is incessant, unrelenting. I may 
safely say that I do not remember such a sea- 
son. In the last ten weeks there have not been 
seven days without rain. For six weeks it fell 
constantly, but naturally enough. Since then, 
however, the weather has been nominally fair, 
and the rain comes in the form of showers. 
These, however, are frequent—from four to 
eight a day—and are very heavy. The ground 
was soaked, long since, beyond its capacity. A 
fortnight ago it was said on all hands that the 
crops had borne all the moisture that it was 
possible to bear, that heat and sunshine were 
now indispensable, and that any further water 
would be destructive. From that time to this, 
there has been but one day without rain, but 


shower. The state of things has now become 
actually critical. 

I have spent a morning in reading the jour- 
nals of the departments in all parts of France, 
and have come to the conclusion that the wheat 
crop has really suffered, and that the yield will 
be an inferior one. Even were the great staple 
unharmed, the resources of the country would 
be diminished, for the reason that in France the 
whole produce of the earth for a year is so 
nicely calculated, that every eatable thing it 
yields is an important item in the total. The 
failure of the chestnut crop is a calamity in the 
chestnut district—which it would not a were 
the wheat crop over abundant, as it it always 
ought to be. Beans are an essential element 
of food, in many quarters, and they come under 
the heading of Cereales, a comprehensive word, 
for which the best translation is “ Breadstuffs.” 
This fact alone shows the importance of the 
bean in estimates of supply. This year the 
bean crop is considerably under the average. 
The same may be said of many other vegeta- 
bles, and even of certain sorts of fruits that are 
dried and preserved for Winter use. Such a 
state of things never ought to exist in any coun- 
try. A variety is an excellent thing; beans, 
chestnuts, vegetables, fruits, though in highest 
degree worthy of cultivation, never ought to be 
reckoned in the food tables of the year, nor be 
relied on in case the staples fail. 

France very rarely exports; it is only in sea- 
sons when all the favorable circumstances possi- 
ble concur, that she has any thing to spare. 
Four years out of seven she has enough— 
barely enough. The slightest misfortune of 
wind or weather is sufficient to damage the 
beans or the vines, and then their is a deficiency 
at once, of food or of drink. Now and then, 
once in seven years, there is a drought, as last 
year, and from time to time a deluge, as at the 
present moment. 

I cannot reject the belief that, this year as 
last, there will be an insufficient harvest; espe- 
cially when I see that black cloud rising over 
Mount Valerien in the south, preparing to douse, 
for the fiftieth time, the water-soaked fields At 
any rate we shall soon know the actual state of 
the case. The reaping has not yet begun in 
the north of France, though it is about time. 
The grass is cut in many quarters, but fully a 
third of it never became hay, and a portion of 
that which did, has not been housed or stacked. 
Rain rarely injures grass, but it is death to hay. 
— Corr. of iA ¥. Times. 


To the above lugubrious prospect of the 
French Wheat crop, we desire to add, that a 


Lmuch larger breadth of land was sown this sea- 


son than ever before in France, and if a few 
dry days follow the date of the Times’ letter, 
the crop will be very large this season, and an 
overflowing abundance follow. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOWS IN 1854. 


Name. Where held. Date, 
ILLINoIs, Springfield, Sept. 12-15 
Kentucky, Lexington, “ 12-16 
Lower Canada, Quebec, “12-16 
Vermont, Brattleborough, “13-15 
Ohio, Newark, “ 16-22 
Michigan, Detroit, “ 26-29 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, “27-29 
Missouri, Boonville, Oct. 2-6 
New-York, New-York, “« $346 
New-Hampshire, “« 38-6 
Maryland, Baltimore, “3-6 
Indiana, adison, “4-7 
Wisconsin, Watertown, “AT 
Connecticut, | New-Haven, “ 10-18 
North Caronina, Raleigh, “ 17-20 
Tennessee, (East,) Knoxville, “ 18-19 
Georgia, Augusta, “ 23-26 
Iowa, Fairfield, “ 295 


National Cattle 








Show, Springfield, Ohio, “ 26-27 





in the night of that day there was a drenching 


New-Yorx Covunty,.SHows. 








Oneida, Rome, Sept. 19-21 
Rensselaer, Lansingburgh, «19-21 
Delaware, Delhi, “ 20-21 
Franklin, Malone, “ 20-21 
Jefferson, Watertown, “ 21-22 
Washington, No. White Creek, ‘ 21-22 
Dutchess, Washington Hollow, “ 24-27 
Albany, Albany, “ 26-28 
Putnam, Carmel, “26-27 
Columbia, Chatham-Four-Oorners, 29-80 
Onto County Snows. 
Guernsey, Cambridge, Sept. 6-8 
Pickaway, Circleville, “ 66-8 
Clinton, Wilmington, “ 12-13 
Delaware, Delaware, “18-14 
Medina, Medina, “ 18-14 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, “26-28 
Lucas, Toledo, “26-27 
Sandusky, Clyde, “26-27 
Hardin, Kenton, “ 27-28 
Lorain, Elyria, 6 27-28 
Richland, Mansfield, “27-28 
Miami, Troy, “2729 
Geauga, (Free,) Claridon, “27-29 
Mahoning, Canfield, “© 28-29 
Summit, Akron, “ 93-29 
Belmont, St. Clairsville, Oct. 3-5 
Logan, Bellefontain, « 68-5 
Clarke, Springfield, “8-5 
Clermont, Bantam, “38-6 
Columbiana, New-Lisbon, + 
Morgan, McConnellsville, “ 3-4 
Ross, Chilicoth, “3-5 
Hamilton, Carthage, “) +4 
Wood, Portageville, “6 4-5 
Ashland, Ashland, “6 646 
Geaugo, Burton, « #4 
Henry, Napoleon, « 6s 
Holmes, Millersburgh, ‘56 
Gallia, Gallipolis, «686 
Harrison, Cadiz, “« 65-6 
Trumbull, Warren, “«  -B=6 
Licking, Newark, “ 11-12 
Preble, New-Paris, “11-18 
Coshocton, Coshocton, “ 12-13 
Defiance, Defiance, “12-18 
Carroll, Carrollton, “17-19 
County SHows MISCELLANEOUS. 
Hillsborough, N. H., Nashua, Sept. 26-27 
Cumberland, N.J., Bridgeton, ya 
Rockingham, N. H., Exeter, «18-14 
Grafton, N. H., Lyme, “21-22 
Cheshire, N. H., Keene, “26-27 
Merrimack, N. H., Fisherville, “s - 97-28 
York, Pa., “ 90-22 
Fairfield, Ct., Stamford, “26-29 
Monmouth, N. J., Freehold, . a 
Alleghany, Pa., Pittsburg, Oct. 3-6 
North Aroostook, Me., Presque Ile, “ 4-5 
+++ 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 

Exprriva Surscriptions.—As we have before 
announced, the Agriculturist is sent no longer 
than ordered and paid for; so that any one re- 
ceiving the paper need not expect to receive a 
bill for it afterwards. With the last number of 
any subscription we send a notice that the time 
is up, or what is equivalent, we generally send a 
bill for another year. The bill is made out at 
the full price $2 year. Those belonging to 
clubs will of course remit only the club price. 

Bounp Vo.tvumes.—We have a few sets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are neatly 
put upin cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 








We are having printed a new edition of the: 
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first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agri- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes, 

We find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers willbe given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is propesy 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. Todo this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 


ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. 


Back Numpers.—We have taken the precau- 
tion to print each week a large number of extra 
copies, so that we can still supply new subscri- 
bers with full sets from the beginning of this 
volume, (March 15.) Any copies accidentall 
lost by a subscriber, will be freely supplied. 
Specimen copies sent to any person, whose ad- 
dress is furnished post-paid. 


To CorresPonDENTs.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as well as he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

e are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
ood selections enough to last us a year at least. 
ood poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 





Markets. 


Remarxs.—Flour has advanced about 50 cts. 
per bbl. the past week, notwithstanding the ad- 
vices of a continued fall in prices in Europe. 
This advance in our market is owing entirely to 
the small quantity on hand in this port, and the 
home demand. As new wheat presses on the 
market, prices must fall, and we have advised 
all grain holders, in another column of this pa- 
per, to sell now as rapidly as possible; for they 
are not likely to see much advance on present 
rates soon, and they may witness a considerable 
depression before the year closes. We consider 
the present a very favorable time to sell Wheat, 
Corn, and all other kinds of grain. Corn has 
advanced slightly. Pork, Lard, and Tallow 
have improved. Beef remains stationary. In 
other products no change. 

Cotton same as per our last. Rice, Sugar, 
and Tobacco are more in demand with a slight 
advance. 

Money is a little easier, though Stocks con- 
tinue to fall. Real Estate is now considered the 
best security by many money lenders. 

The Weather has been quite hot the past 
week, with occasional showers. In many other 
parts of the country there is great complaint of 
drouth. The corn is suffering some for want 
of rain, and many pastures are so scorched as 
to afford little nutriment to cattle. Those who 
took our advice, and sowed corn early for soil- 
cattle, will find it come in good play now. 

——-_--9 © ¢—_—_ 
PRODUCE MARKET. 
Mouday, July 31, 1854. 

THE prices given in our reports from week to week, are 
the average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not 
those at which produce is sold from the market. The vari- 
ations in prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles, 

Owing to the illness of two of our Reporters, we did not 
make the usual Saturday report. Monday is usually a slim 
day. Prices do not vary greatly from our last report. We 
quote 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, White, @ bbl., $2; Mercers, 
$2 25; Onions, 8 bbl., $3; Watermelons, #@ hundred, $10 
@#12; Beets, @ hundred bunches, $3 ; Turnips, $4; Car- 
rots, $3 ; Tomatoes, 623¢c. #@ basket ; Green Corn, # hun- 
dred ears, $0c.@$1 ; String Beans, 50c. #@ bushel; Peas, 
$1; Cucumbers, 20c.@75c. @ bbi. ; Cabbage, $6 #2 hundred ; 
Squashes, 874c # basket ; Mush Melons, # bbl., $2; 

Fruits.— Pears, 50c.@$1 basket; Peaches, $1 50@ 


$2 50; Blackberries, $4 # bushel; Huckleberries. #3 ; 
6 ad Jersey, # bbl., $3; Currants and Cherries, 6@7c. 


sate ole eqn) Merete Bas 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, July 31, 1852, 


THERE is—to use the language of a drover—“ only a 
wholesome supply of cattle” in market to-day, and conse- 
quently but few will be left over. The prices are a little 
lower than last week, owing partly to the larger number, 
and partly to the inferior quality of the animals offered. We 
saw some very good droves, but none extra; while much 
the larger portion were decidedly “rough.” Mr. J. H. 
StraTHers had a very good drove of 96 beeves, from [Ili- 
nois, fed by himself. The cost of bringing them from La 
Porte, Ind., to New-York was $11 per head. Mr.S. M. Ba- 
KER, of Clarksburg, Pickaway Co., Ohio, brought in a drove 
of three hundred quite good animals. They were scouring 
badly from drinking salt-water. The majority of sales to- 
day were from 9c.@10c. <A few of the best were sold for 
103gc , and the poorer from 8c.@9c. 

The following are about the highest and lowestfprices : 
Beeves, 8@10 cts., extra, 103}¢per pound. 
Cows and calves, $45@$50 = Extra, $60 
Veals, live weight, 43¢@6c. per pound. 


eee 


‘* gross, $1 25@$3 per head. 
Sheep, $2 @$6 50 per head. 
Lambs, $2@$5 50 
Swine, corn fed 4%(@5 cts. per pound. 
“ still fed, none in market. 


Mr. Chamberlin reports beeves 8@103¢ cents ; cows and 
calves, $30@50; Sheep $3@7; Lambs, $2 50@5 50 ; Veal 





Mr. Browning reports beeves, 7@93c. ; cows and calves, 
$30@$45; extra, $60; sheep, $2@8454@$7H ; lambs, 
$14 @$34@$54¢ ; veal calves, 4346 @6We. live weight. 

Mr. O’Brien reports beeves 7¢.@93¢c. ; cows and calves, 
$25@$60, extra ; veal calves, 4c.@6c. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. AuLgrTon, Proprietor, 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKBT TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 2,588 2,175 
Cows, 24 
Sheep and Lambs, 1,091 
Swine, 324 100 
Veal Calves, 250 


Of the above there came by the Hudson River R. R., 352 
beeves; Hudson River Boats, 211 cattle, and 184 swine ; 
Erie R. R., 1000 Beeves ; Harlem Ra'‘lroad, 77 Beeves, 24 
Cows and Calves, 1,091 Sheep ; 250 Veal Calves. 

New-York State furnished 253 beeves ; Ohio, by cars, 231; 
on foot, 279; Kentucky, 598 by cars, on foot, 177 ; Illinois, 


530. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


OHAMBERLIN’S. BRowniNne’s, O’BRIEN’S. 
Robinson st. Sixth st, Sixth st. 
Beeves, 250 281 197 
Cows & calves, 100 50 73 
Veals, 200 50 50 
1 
Sheep, 3,150 5,032 


Lambs, 3,020 

Mr. Samuel McGraw, Sheep Broker at Browning’s, reports 
lighter sales than usual, and the Lamb market better. 
The following lots were sold by him. 

SHEEP.—30 for $2 10; 62, $274 50; 74, $252 12; 69, $273 
37; 91, $349 50 ; 112, $322 50; 106, $321 38. 

LamBs.—10 for $38; 25, $64 75; 49, $169 13; 81, $331 
50; 34, $143. 

At the same market Messrs. James Baldwin & Corner re- 
port. 

SnEeeP.—38 sold for $138 88; 174, $657; 64, $315; 40, 
$120; 50, $243 ; 22, $93 50. Lamss.—20 for $77 50; 38, 
$126 ; 116, $326. Sheep and Lambs together 93 for $368 25 ; 
111, $246 75. 

Sales of Sheep and Lambs at Chamberlin’s, Hudson River, 
Bull’s Head, Robinson street, for the week ending July 3ist, 
by John Mortimore. 


Sheep. Price per Head. Price per |b. for mutton 
71 $4 00 8 cte. 
48 3 50 83g 
100 3 25 83g 
357 3 75 8g 
49 3 50 9 
42 4 00 9 
40 3 87K 9 
115 4 50 9% 
Lambs. Price per 1b. for Lamb. 
71 3 50 123 
18 2 75 1l 
89 very smal], 2 25 11 
73 fair, 3 00 12 
25 3 50 13 
51 3 96 133g 
54 3 75 13 
103 Light 2 624g 124 


The Market the past week, particularily during the latter 
part, has been decidedly better than the previous week. 
The week commenced with a good supply on hand, but as 
it advanced, the supply decreased, and consequently we 
have had very good markets the last of the week. I think 
I sold sheep on Friday for a greater price than I have any 
time in two months, but we can not expect this to last, as 
the week closes with a good supply on hand, and a large 
number on the road to Market, Mutton is selling by the 
carcase in Washington Market 5@93¢c. @ lb. Lamb, I@ 
18c., as in quality. 

Lambs are scarce and the demand good. 

JoHN MoRTIMORE. 
—+ee— _ 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &¢. 


Pot, Ist sort, 1853....0.000-- 000 B mace t~ 81% 


Pearl, Ist sort, 1852. .......---seeceeeeeees 
Beeswax. 

American Yellow.......-.- +++ one B ld. — 29 @ 30 
Bristles, 

American, Gray and White............... —40 @— 45 
Coal. 

Liverpool Orrel..............% chaldron, — — 9 50 












calves, 444@7 cents. 


Scotch.....eee _— 
a 50 
ictou...... Da 
FR ey ere 6 50 

" Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Tezas. 
Ordinary...... 8 8 8 
Middling ..... 9% (OKO 96 
Middling Fair, 103% ©6105: 10% i 
PRG coho acces ll uy =6 12% 

Cotton Bagging. 
Gunny Cloth.......0-- ceeeee rece 8 yard, — 124@13 — 
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Shingles, Cedar, 8 ft. Ist qual.. ..%- M.24 —~ 





American Kentucky sce: siccee sees eee eeeee— - 
- Dun 25 
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Coffee. 
Java, White........ Ee aad 
Brazil..... . 
Maracaibo.. 
St. Domingo OOEDS... «ect «50> Sie 
Cordage. 
ee rer rr Bilb— 7 @—10 
SE eT eve cececccs —-— @—2W 
Corks. 
Velvet, Quarts........... eeereres || or. — —_ = @—45 
Velvet, Pints. wccccccccccccoceece cecs. 28 
Phials......-+- pelessaee eccccevccerseces™ "4 —16 
Flax. 
i. nan dhigtcheenie ween oo «cau Bilbo — 8&8 @-9 
Feathers, 
Live Geese, prime... ........ +000 +0008 Ib. — 47 @— 48 
Flour and Meal. 
Sour.,....0- ppecnbaced wa sikepien 8 bbl. 550 @675 
Superfine No.2.......++ +» 550 7— 
State, common brands..... oe + 6— 6 50 
State, Straight brand............ seccee.s 650 @675 
State, favorite brands.....+.+++seesseeeee 7 — GIB 
Western, mixed do........seeeceeceesece 6 7. 7— 
Michigan and Indiana, oa do.. ~pe 3 50 
Michigan, fancy brands.......+..++++ eoee 750 @7 4 
Ohio, common to good brands. Sia nace 725 @7 7: Oil Cake, 
Ohio, round hoop, comMON ......++-+++++ 943%@9 603 
Ohio, fancy brands........... Weenaseeess 49 8 — 
a extra —— ween eaeaa do. bisim nights wove tn @10 25 
ichigan and Indiana, extra do.......... . 10 — 
Genesee, fancy brands.. seccccevcceee € 40 , Plaster Paris. 
Genesee, extra brands............+. coer O— il — 
Canada, (in bond)..... seseecss saheges wee T— 7 25 
Brandywine. ..ce.ssecseccresceeeceresees 8 O2W@QS 9315 
GeOrgetOwN.......ecscececesers . ++ 8 624% @8 933g 
Petersburgh City.. 8 6236@S8 9335 
Richmond Country.. - 850 8 75 
Alexandria. . cccee + 850 @875 
Baltimore, Howard pitint- conrecduucrean Oe 75 
DPM ten ciebchnkdaedess seus sehen 5 363@5 50 
Corn Meal, Jersey. ...c..cececercecceeeee 379 @418 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... .. sees 41239@4 25 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... ante a) ‘punch. 1850 @— 
Grain. 
Wheat, White Genesce.. -- 8 bush. 230 @235 
Wheat, do., Canada (in pond)... ceaeaepnen +» 175 @180 
Wheat, Southern, White.. evcesscocss GD 1 90 
Wheat, Ohio, White.........-..0csccceee 180 190 
Wheat, Michigan, White ...........000.. 185 @2— 
Wheat, Mixed Western ............+. cove 195 2 00 
i i a, Re ee pe 
Rye, Norshern ...u5..0.05s cnc cogs ssccccce 
Ce, SO Sih andes savesntbbepaceehs 
Corn, Round Yellow........-ssscccccese 
SN SOD aos Sckawerp a6 kaccee 


Corn, Southern White. 
Corn, Southern Yellow. 











Corn, Southern Mixed............0 eeseee ' 
Corn, Western Mixed .............+000 Sal 
Corn, Western Yellow........--s0eceeee 
ee a ee ee — 95 1 08 
— pea OS ee ae eee 7 
ats, Now-Jersey.......ccccccsscccvccsem 45 6 
i EE EE voee 48 9 Seeds. 
OME, BURBR, 93 - y00 cons co ccetes woes avis — 47 9 
= a ST eee re 42 —45 
‘eas, Black-eyed ............ 2 bush. ry 75 87. 
oe eee ¥ ..bush, 1 axe ‘o 
ML MEMMEODS: So.0:05s5¥ Ss cbivacencendoas 1 50 1 623g 
Hair. Salt. 
Rio Giande, Mixed....-.........@ lb. — 23 _ 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed.. . ......+++00-— 21 $ 
Hay, FoR sHIPrINe : 
North River, in bales........ B 100 lbs. — 874 @— 90 
Ruceia, SE aa epee 8 ton.285 — 0 — Sugar. 
as pene egal eon ae -— 
PND SoRn cece se ied cvcbenb cee Ib.— 1544@ — — 
nhs whsionsicegbuxgesesseccengy —10 @— 4x 
nn sd cspe catgut wees 4 ebscecnean > oot — 5K@— — 
DNs inc od ib nets acpsrcereds 8 ton, 290 — oa 
MD cvhabaswsnebs.deebse +s aboececese 125 
American, Dew-rotted.......... 20422220 — _-— 
American, do., Dressed........ er eeee e200 — 280 — 
American, Water-rotted.............+ —- @--— 
| SP eee eee, ee — 30 
Eek ah cab vbcnes prosl ec swontune — 18 — 2 
Lumber. 
WHoLEsaLe priczs, | Tallow. 
Timber, White Pine.. -.® cubic ft. — 18 — 2 
ee ae — 25 — 80 Tobacco. 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O.. coer 35 — 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine enamel (by ‘cargo) — 18 — 22 
ARD SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Oak Scantling .......@ M. f.30 — @ 40 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern.. Selina 17 50 @ 187 
i Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked....+++ ses0.-— — @ 35 — 
~ Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked........... 20 — 25 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear........ 37 50 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual..... -30— @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, Box  — 
Boards, Albany Pine...... — 22 
@ Boards, City Worked..... 3 —% 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling. —— | Wool. 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring......— 25 _-— 
Plank, Albany Pine. coe esos veescccers = 26 — 32 
Plank, City WE Be oscocenensesi=e 26 — 82 
Plank, Albany Spruce. ...e...ecceseess— 18 @ — 20 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked..........-— 22 $ — 2% 
Shingies, Pine, sawed.. bunch, 2 25 2 50 
Shingles, Pine, split and “shay ecsveee tr @ 3B— 





Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality....... pi 

Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality.... coool — —. 
Shingles, Company, 3 
Shingles, ~ eng ft... serecseceree—— @ 
Shingles, Cypress, 3 
Staves, White Oak, Pips. 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd. 
Staves, White Oak, Bbl.. 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd. ° 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

LAX STRAW. 

LAX STRAW WANTED.—THE NEW-JERSEY FLAX 
Wool Company are prepared to purchase Flax Straw un- 
rotted, either pulled or cradled, by the quantity put up as 
dried hay in bale: or it will be preferred if broken up and 
rendered portable. Address, post-paid. 

44-56 WM. JEPHSON TAYLOR, 44 Wall-st. 





Heading, White Oak... 


Rockland, Common....... 
Molasses, 


TO NURSERYMEN. 


FEW BUSHELS CHERRY PITS FOR SALE. CARE- 
fully packed for transporting any distance. 
Address post-paid WM. DAY. 


Morristown Morris Co. N. J. 





New-Orleans....... ea seoew'en 








SN ENN sn onSetcccs co 26 cece cece ceo™ 
pra Webs bei eabeb Ouse oe —25 @— 27 
Trinidad Cuba...... beninn edeusesacson — 25 

A IORES gape ER Se oeeceee 2336) 


Nails. 


@ 
Wrought, 6d4@20d........ 


Naval Stores. 
Turpentine, Soft, North County, 1 2601b.— -—— 
arson Wilmington... eeneecceccccces 


Resin, * (delivered) 
te... 

Spirits Turpentine........... 

Thin Oblong, City 


Thick, Round, Country 
Thin Oblong Country pee aan i 





one to four horses. 
and adapted toallkindsof work. 3d dy’s Circular 
fron Power, large ooqw bees, one to six horses, a new and 
4th. Trimble’s Lron-Sweep Power, for one to 
wae eee bth. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 


STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT #6 
and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 


ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 

SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
oe i Ramps: Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 


RLIPORMUA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX 
pressly for the CaJifornia and Oregon Markets. 


pp esnune TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 13 acres per day 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOOK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the “oo in use. 


TH RESHERS AND 

Three Sizes and prince requirin rom two to eight 
horses to drive them, with correspon ing horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in 

ORN- SHELLERS, c5., ora ay. AND STALK-CUTTERS 
of all size: 





Beef, Mess, Country 
Boss Prime, Country 


Sere ewe e see ener eses 


Beef, need a Wiscon 
Beef, vr 
Pork, Mess, Western 
Pork, Prime, Western..... Sikes dens ebe 
Pork, Prime, Mess 
Pork, Clear, Western 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels. . 


Hams, Dry Salted. . 
Shoulders, Pickled 





Shoulders, Dry Salted...............+..— @— 6 
Beef Hams, in Pickle @ boi. 13— @1650- 
SS pe. @lb.—9 @— 9 
Butter, Orange County.. 
Butter, New-York State pci wee” 


Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,) 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLE ENTS. 
LTURAL IMPLEMENTS. :._THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
valuable popieme nts: 

‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
ssess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
‘uable improvements. 

— Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


“Thy and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
gombining improvements which make them by far 


rain mills, 6 rn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best ana, latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, 
ted States. These embrace— 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, whick has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
» and economy. The: are ee, approved 
have been tried. rdus oat for 
These are compact oe whol Is of iron, 


ae 


ranteed fhe, best in the Uni- 
ft The C Chain Power, of my own 


rought 


NING-MILLS. COMBINED—OF 


e United States. 


ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 





Cheese, fair to prime 


ERUVIAN GUANO,—First quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in stor 
R. L, ALLEN. 189 and 191 Wi Water st., N.Y. me 








Crude, East India............ Se covsceess 
Nitrate Soda........ habdspencad ones wane 


ee ee 
Timothy, Mowed........ os ne er) tee. 14— 
Sleshé acceetshvacioe ata en 17 


eee ee ee 





Live : Gr any oe secevercesccccscccces 


Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s 





ae OMEN, Sates cos Son dec. ks wees 





xe 


Sere eet wee eter ee aren eseeeses 


Havana, ee ‘Tlie ;.....-- sane 
—* oe 1 EI es 9 


LI Ll aacee 
x 


(A) Crushed is epulevewave : 
2d quality, Crushed.. 


: iis 


Seer meee weer sere rere eeee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PO 


LER A D WILSON MANUFACTURING ‘CoM 
PANY'S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, manufac- 
tured at Watertown, Conn, 0: 


‘Machines have been in successful operation, in the 
hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
pee in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 
oprietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with 
at increased confidence in their meritswhich the united 
jestimony of their numerous customers has strengthened and 


Machines are entiedly Creer from any other, = 
principles on which they are made being ewclusively 


among oe -~ ercel of this Machine over any others are 


1. The _ of its construction, and the ease with 

which it can be kept in the most perfect order 

he perfect manner with which ve operator is enabled 

to Stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest 

linen to the coarsest cloths. 
3. It particularly excels in the rapid ty with which work 

can be executed: in that res equal. 


lit 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 


Ve are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 
ted to the sewing of leather, canvass bags, 

inds of cloths. 

An examination of our Machines is respectfully aghicited 

at our Office, 343 Broadway. 


fice and Wavapstaon. at 343 


ect it has n 
to propel them, enabling even 





Kany PELE OCIA M4. eee 
ig ate eR cee eae any width, size, or tenet 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......-.. 
Florida Wrappers 
Connecticut Seed Leaf. 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf................. — 5% 


American, Saxony Fleece.......... 8 Ib. — 42 
American, Full-blood Merino 40 
American 6 and 3% Merino 
American, Native and % Merino 
a. eS eee ee — 40 


ebers be Ueee cove ceed 28 








MACHINE WORKS. 
H. BUCK & CO.’8 MACHINE WORKS, LEBA 
e oN, N. H., Manufacturers of a great variety of wood 
hinery, of the most approved style, simple con- 
struction, and effective and 
the country; comprising complete sets for ma 
cars, doors, sash and blin 


liar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, capable of 
tenons at the same operation of 
width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with 
relishin cylinder attached. 
in, h the addition o 
the top and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square 
or bevel, at the same operation, and 

pied in planeing but one side on all other machines. They 
also manufacture cea single, and gang saw-mills, flour- 
ing and corn mills, hand ‘and power ah machines for 
storehouses, shafting, hangers, pullies, and 


firm 0; tion, to be found in 
m operation, Raion 


d, ship-building, bedstead 8, cabinet, 





Also, some machines of pecu- 


Also, an improved timber Plane- 
fa side cutter, with which 


the same time occu- 





AR atk, of all 


wat UC 
x. BUCK, 


189 & 191 Water st, 8. B. Schenck, 168 


Jessup,’ 6 bine st. ; paar 


9 and ee e, Mass. ; 
Wilson, 60 Beaver st, ; Wm. F. 


Leon 
. Sumner, Crystal Palace. mtas-tf 
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EED BUCKWHEAT for poleb 10 Oy EN, GENUINE SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME. | MUSQUIT ‘GRASS, 


189 and 191 Water st. 


GARDEN SEEDS, 
A saya ENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, imported 
a 





nd falsed fe for R. L. ALLEN. 189 and gh Water street. 
May, Prince Albert, Karly Warwick, Early 


Washing nr 2 June, ore Frame or June, Early Ghariton, 
Early mperer Bishops Early Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Dwarf 
Blue papers Blue sian, Fairbeard’s Champion of Eng- 


al 
Large White” Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, an 
Knight’s different varieties 
rly Canada, Lar; e Sweet or Sage 
ao n. Old Colony, Constant: maple, White 
utton Browns, and Tuscaror 
ly Chin a. Barly Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, 
ent Mo ohawk. Lares’ White Kidney, Refugee or One Thou- 
eand A. One. Dutch qaee Knife. ite, Large e Lima, Horticultural 
berry, Scarlet Runner, W utch Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, mnie Soup. 
Fon RECOLE OR Rue. —Green Curled Scotch Kale. 
CAULIFLOWER. sofa e Early London, Large Late, Walchren. 
OuLERY. NW hite t oe a. Hew Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 
“Gauss Gur Superb W’ 
—Curled or Peppererase, Water or Winte 
cuarie FF rame, ay | White LS ine very fine, Lon- 
acne ‘Tong G Green, Short Green rickley, E xtra Long Green 
Sypey, Sex raty O or weet India. 
Long Fs Tho d White 
) ~Green urle Grand denned Bataviar 
anes ringhem. Orange, White Belgian, Early Hor n, Large 
am, 
Baers 'y Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, Jans Blood Red, 
Small mone oa Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. 
arae Wethersfield Red, White Sliver Skin. Yel- 
log Bilver Ski 
yasare.—A 


1rs.—All of the varieties. 
—Mountain Sprout, Mountain Boron. very fine, 
Long ‘oena Black Spanish, Citron for preserv 
Tomato.—Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 


low. 

Lerrvce.—Harly Curled Silesia, Early White Cabbage, Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. Reval Cabbage, fine Large Green Ice 
Head. Brown Dutch, yh. Brown Rs Large India, Ice 


tone Dot k 


r, Stowell’s Ever- 
lint, Yellow Flint, 


Coss, Paris Green Coss, 
N.—Green Citron Pine yoy Skillman’s Fine Netled, 
Nutmeg, Lar; Yellow, Gantelup, Large Musk. 
3 Early Fram Karly 4 rood To Scar- 
let rae Scarlet Zurnip. ni Imon, ion aples. 
Turnip, Yellow Turalp, 3 ~~ Pail Spanish, White Fall 


e Colored, China W 
ate Fpapmlig York or , aay Parl py, Sugar lee Loaf, arly Flat 
Battersea, Large ¥r French Oxheart, mstock’s 
ne Flat Du Large Drumhead Wi: Cr. barge Flat Dutch, 
ae Bergen or ‘American, True Green G Fine Drum- 
h Savoy, Green Siebe Savoy, Red Sues, Wakefield, 
Charl wood’s Pret 


RHUBARB. 
A CHOICE 


= Flat Dutch, 
Tobolske Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 


SSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 29-tf 


HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 
stantly PS cappeegien at his works in MIDDLETOWN, 
which he warrants free from 


NN., SUPER- 
any adulteration, hg ome ae superior to any in the 


pats ay Saye ree — tr a Sortationt and ia 
nner, put up for = age on, and is 
as | sh hed promptly to order. or at the wor 


He also manufactures and has constantly on hand for the 
market, Bonz Dust of a superior q 


These fertilizers have been thoroughly tes ted by careful and 
experienced agriculturists in this vicinit; oy nave navn 
general satisfaction. ANDRE 


March 13, 1854. [28-40.] Middletown: Ct. 


Ts TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This has proved the most sure and 
aluable press for stock yet cultivated at the South, and is 


invaluab o the planter. yor gale 
planter: /OHARD PETERS, Atlanta, Ga.. 
also pty RL. 
27- 189 and 191 Water 8t., N.Y. 


Giircret FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE 
House.—Wanted a Gardener as See who is oe 





thet tn ood tn ee : panngynens of a pte Green ond } Sena 
e United States, None ne appl Ny queee rally a 


qualited. 
ater st. 





— im PLANTS.—PARSONS &:CO., FLUSHING, 
w-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 

with the Bdaition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the pong rmamenial Trees, Shrubs,and 
for the Avenue r Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants fo for Greenhowss culture. ate, 
fowans #2 be obtained at No, 60 ar street, or will be sent 
pa to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 


GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 

GE. LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 
1s becarete ; Budding one ising Knives: : Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors; bill 

and Milton hooks ; lawn and porces tates rakes; garden scufflers, 
hoes of great variety, shove and engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, oak and water 
splanting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes: 
trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
to work between rows of hie 1 ng we ge together with 2 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. Ritf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


HIS INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 
N. J., about an hour and a halfs ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leav- 
ing New-York several times a day. It has been ably patron- 
ized for - lastsix years. There will be a vacancy fora few 


mere Ate apils Apr 
‘ait! teachers are provided for English branches usually 
wealinel: also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native te teacher. 
ocal and instrumental music by an aoocmatabed player, 
whose time and attention has been for years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 
er articulars, and i siveniars, may be obtained by ap- 
plyin . A. SEELEY, Principal, or at the book-store of 
ceore. Mo: Shepard & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
or at this office. 
Persons pong to send their daughters from home, noe 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27- 





bine 








BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 


Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
—e Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 


nts. 
Tl. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
f, The American Bitehen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

. Dana, price 25 cents. 

VI, Skin’ e .—Price 25 cents. 
yo ee Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 

ice 
Peal. & orses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 


ice 25 ce 
nik The Hive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 


"he fiog--its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 


cents. 
ra. ‘Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 
be sith Chemistry made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 


ts. 

wav. Fhe American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
ce 

be Th he American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 

the ie a known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


uist’s Kitchen G Gener. Price 75 carte, S. 
. Storkhort’s Che mia) Fi id Lectures. 
x Wilson on the Galiyainn of Flax. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. B; Blake, Price $1 25, 


XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price Nie 
XXL. Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 23 

ir. a ama Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
>To ton’s Agricultural Chemist: Price $1 25. 
"RV Jeti whe po nba of Agricultural Chemistry and 
$16 ‘nandell’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 


V1. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
out Dodd’ 's American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


var SPIE. “Bosmenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 
orale Treatise on the Oulture of the Grape. Price 


 Fomats on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 


oust = the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 
TH. Youatt and tin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 


ice $1 
. ¢ The § Shepherd's | own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
dian r 

¥. Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 


nner. 
lien’s “american F rm Book. Price $1. 

1 The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 

e Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 


ts. 
ore XIX. Hoare en the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
rt: Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


XU. T, Undler’s Guide.to the Orchard. Price $1 
aT —— 8 Desstoge Medicine. A book for seus mar- 
e a. and woman. Price 
Re a Nash’s srpeteasive ve Farmer. A Look for every boy 
e ae 
aniten’s Di Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


V. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 

XLVI. Harte’ So pouthers Agriculture. Price $1. 
XLVII. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containin Hints 

g Parks, (ieagure Grounds, &., &c. Edited by 
on. Price $ 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

“xm. The Pan Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 

y ice 

XLIX. Buist’s Y imnbrtoan Flower Garden Directory. Price 


‘1 25. 
a L. The Ameriean Fruit Grower’s Quidein Orchard and Gar- 
= a Being the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 





rice $1. 
Press cents. 








fowi 
wis F. 








N° 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other parts of Europe, ant. next to Guano, holds “the 

highest rank in Ly oy the ect to which it is used 

among farmers. oduction in this country has been 
more pay, but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not bar a less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now exte used throughout the Northern 

States, after a full trial and vestigation of its merits; and 

it is nots, bcuee. like its  eppeueceee:: Guano, a favorite 

Ets cunpoeed oF ocnaled or around, bines, 4 sed by 

is composed of crus or ground bones, decompo 
the ao of about one fifth h their weight of sulphuric 
a. diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
and one oh sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
anc cae of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


om is  guited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
Supply of the phe hosphates, which is seldom the case. crops 
are benefited by its spplicett on. 

For sale in large or s a. All bags willbe bags of 150 Ibs. soqh. 
No charge for packages. be branded “C. B. D 
borg No. 1 Su uperph hate 

PERUVIAN G ANG of of best aus EM 
7 ~~ “ae HORTI TURAL IMPLEMENTS 
atoteen am: hin oe SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
eTHE RMERTOAN: "AGRICULTURIST—weekly, $1 per vol- 


ume—two volumes a oT ows 
EN’S Agricultural pn tehetee a2 and 





For sale at R. L. A 
seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 
re high the market for Black- 

k, Boiler Makers, 

aacteaceyian, Shipping, Plan- 
Works. oy rate 
_ a per: 8, 
Gas ee C., &C At Iso an im- 
roved PORTABLE MELTING FURNACE 
rod renee. Dentists, Chemists, 

of which are constructe 
with sliding doors to protect the tee 
from wind and rain when out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free f s id 





particulars and pri 
will be forwarded upon n applica tion. 
tantly on hand. Th ee oe ‘d ed three 
cone n e al for, en Boon e 
Silver Medals by the American Institu poe cae and the 
bie hest premium (Diplemas and Bronze Medals) a on 
art weerever e ited. _ FREDERICK P. F FLAG 








ARKER’S CHEVEUXTONIQUE.—THIS IS AN ENTIRE- 

icle, concocted for the purpose of Le 

Beau g the Hair, and, waive sey 
esigned for the same chjects. it is free from  ; 
so that its application cannot soil the most caeats bric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, mend fe the most violent 4 afew 
moments, cannot fail to commsen | t tos paiveres. pg 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale b:; = 
oe and fancy stores throughout The at tae ity Th “the _~ eee for i 
e, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER’ 
ing arg Mie No. 439 Broadway. 


AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
FB incitaing — thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
Nurser: Orchard, with all the recent Lp 








aon ‘at very our rates, Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Oarriage paid — New-York. ——o and other. planting 
done in any part of the country. 
lanting is after Oct.10. Address B. M. 
ureertes. Plymouth, Mass. 


est season for trans- 
ATSON, Old Omens 

















DIRECTORY.— 
culture of pane 
House, Rooms o: 
year ; a description ‘of 
nature of the soil and 
; the proper season for 
for erecting a Hot 


Ie en— the 
2 pruning, 
bropagati nih descriptions of the 






Gardener bi dense 25 
$1,25. [ Sent free of 
for any of the above books will be filled at te iy 


and if required, i ee sent by mail, 1, (post ai by ’ 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and ater st. 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND ; 
EW-BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McA PRO 
PRIETORS. Successors to Henry H. Orapo, would invite 
he ane ew of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Fire, 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus D 
Cryptomeria gaponion. Norway Spruce, 
Yew Trees, Tree c.. an_exten- 
sive assortment of” Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherr; We Peach and Apricot Trees. 
The stock of Pear Trees is very laree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. ‘All our Pear Trees are ina and grown 


by ourselves, and 

24 ED TRUE TO NAM 
The soil, climate, > of this locality Pa mo 80 favorable to 
the Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 
which has never existed in this locality 
7 low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 


ew-Bedford, Jan, 1st, 1854. 


RON AND STEEL.—SANDERSON BROTHERS & CO. 
Sheffield, warranted Cast Steel. 
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New-York, E. F. Sanderson, 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, . B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E. Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 





FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 


 epolerel, first Ey ity, eo fa Small phages 
Mackerel, 200 bbls. New ‘Shad, Shad 000 bila, 
Herring, as halfs New Herring, 1000 quintals New Dri 
fish, ars New Anchovies, Kegs New Dutch ed God. 


ng, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Cod, Haddoc 
White-Fish, Stur I Dun-Fi 


NELSON & CO., 
81 Dey street. between Washington and West, 
May core Leg New-York. 
WELLS. 1-33 S. H. WOOD. 


EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER; BLUE 
Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass; Red Top; r Corn; 
Peas; Beans; Turnip; Saat om 
Radish; Squash ; Osage Orange 
all other kinds of field and garden ‘seeds. S Also Rhubarb Roots; 
Asparagus Plantr, &c. 








Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water st.. N.Y. ‘and 191 Water street. 
TREOTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and ARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, ee 
b meay nme of the different Ss and so W mee Lane.) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 
whieh P Peruvian Guano is aiep ted, with full directions for its | porter and Dealer in Paper and- Stationery of every ‘aa? 


th mail. Beige &@ pamphlet eee Pages, and can be sent through 
R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 


LSO VARIOUS REAPING AND = nage MACHINES, 
A combinin all the latest improvements 
ULTURAL 


YO WA REHOUSE & _SEED 
STORE, 189 and 191 Water Street. ALLEN, 








CARIFIERS FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN INVALUABLE 
machine for ousting moss and the old fog woly hide-bound 
meadows and renovating their cir grasses. To be drawn by one 





or more horses, ([31-tf. ALLEN, 191 Water street. 
ISITORS TO NEW-YO leasant 
V stopping place at SV ERY'S Oe TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 14 


Beekman street, (near the ork, P iccat rooms with clean 
at 36 to 60 cents per day. furnished in the Dining-Sa- 
loon or in rooms, and a reasonable charge only made for 
dishes ordered. 37-tf 





tion. Particular attention paid to orders 














precy STOCK ‘OF ALL KINDS. — HAVING HAD 

great experience in breeding and rearing fine stock for 
the past twenty years, I r my s secetoes So my friends to 
procure it of the best and most reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make good selections. Early in 
gue io gust or September is the best time to purchase for the 


Short Horn or Durham cattle, Davone J Berefords, Fi he gerney 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled sheep the 
Oxford, a Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton ie 
fe Southd ae. Pe ied Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 
sh, an enc 

The public should be on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many animals are neleed off upon the unsuspec’ 
and ignorant, we ‘hich are 


- De 


. Nos. 189 an. 191 Water. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but ii is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
b?gias on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds. unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

——+ © o——_ 
Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculiurist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - - $400 
“ Putnam’s do B.- + +. ~~ e 
“ Knickerbocker Se Sees 400 
“ KEelectic do | Pe ee 
“ Littel’s Living Age SRE ere 6 50 
“ National Magazine do - - - - 38 
“ Dickens’s Household Words - - 350 


Address ALLEN & Co., 
189 Water street, New-York, 
—_—_—_—_——————_—_——_—_———————————— 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


=o 000 
TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIsST, 
A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


Po a The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
plete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be a stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly vol- 
ume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication,of the 


day. 
= CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, dc., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interesta) During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, inks longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
ae nd professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings, 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall eommunicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. AuteNn,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer pe 9 agricul 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Attzn, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wa. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpgx, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent agricultural and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FrouUR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 
the publishers, 
&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 
scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To mn a Subscribers, - . - $2.00 a year, $2.00 
“ Clubs of 3 do. - - oy. & 5.00 
“do. 5 do. : - 24D. 8.00 
a ge, “36 | go. - - - 260 * 15.00 
“ do. 20 do. - - ee ee 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and-mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. : as ‘ 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and allfmatters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & C0., 





J. A, GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N.Y. 


189, Water‘street,’ New-York 
































































